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INTfiODUCTION. 



The Pigeon has been kept for profit, utility, and 
amusement from the earliest ages, and numerous 
elaborate and valuable works have been written upon 
their varieties, management, and training. The 
original works in English on the subject of Pigeons 
are few in number. They include Moore's " Colum- 
barium," which was published in 1735 ; the reprints ^ 
of Moore, which appeared, with slight additions, as 
" The Treatise on Domestic Pigeons," 1765, and 
" The Complete Pigeon Fancier," ascribed to Girton, 
but which was originally advertised as having been 
written by William Thompson ; and " The Treatise 
on the Almond Tumbler," published anonymously. 
From these works the remaining treatises have been 
in the main compiled. Eaton's treatise is confessedly 
a reprint of Moore and the treatise on the Almond 
Tumbler, with additional notes. The chief of the 
modern works are the Eev. Edward Saul Dixon's 
" Dovecote and Aviary," published in 1850 ; a very 
large portion of which work was afterwards reprinted 
in a smaller treatise, published under another name^ 
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being issued as "Pigeons and Babbits," by B. S. 
Delamer ; Mr. Selby's " Treatise on Pigeons," in 
the *' Naturalist's Library " ; an excellent little work 
by the late Mr. B. P. Brent ; and, " last, not least," 
the magnificent work of Mr. Tegetmeier, entitled 
" Pigeons : their Structure, Varieties, Habits, and 
Management." 

The object of this little work is to give as much 
information as possible upon the subject, for the 
benefit of those who have not the inclination to pur- 
chase expensive works, or the time to read them. 

The first thing to be done is to make a home for 
your intended pigeons ; or, if you have one already, 
to fit it up conveniently for their reception. They 
are kept in Lockers, Pole-houses, Dovecotes, and 
Lofts. 

LOCKBBS 

are boxes made of wood, and nailed against a waU. 
The shape is not important, but the triangular is 
most common, and upon the whole the best, as the 
wet runs off its sloping sides quickly. They may be 
made of any size. Each division should be ten or 
'twelve inches square. The boarded front should 
have holes four inches wide by six inches high, 
leading into the nests; and a shelf six or eight inches 
broad should run along the front of each row, to 
form resting-places for the birds, with partitions 
between each division to keep the pigeons apart, or 
there will be continual quaiTcls. These shelves and 
partitions are continuations of the interior division 
of the locker. It will be a great improvement if you 
make two nesting-places and two holes between each 
partition for each pair of pigeons. The locker should 
be firmly fixed out of the reach of cats and rats, in a 
sheltered position, and facing a warm quarter. 

We would not advise the use of a locker if you 
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have a loft or other good place to spare, for they are 
subject to many disadvantages, aflfbrding very slight 
shelter from wind, snow, and rain, scanty room, and 
littie control over the pigeons. It is difficult to keep 
them clean, and unless you have several you cannot 
form a large flock, which is an important point. 
From its want of shelter, an early autumnal or late 
spring frost will sometimes kill all the young squabs 
in the locker. 

In the West of England a very superior kind of 
locker is formed by the whole gable end of a stable 
or bam being extended by brickwork, forming a sort 
of honeycomb, which affords better shelter than the 
ordinary lockers, and accommodates a greater num- 
ber. Modifications of this system may be made, 
adapted to each peculiar case, cheaply and easily, by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity. 

THE POLE-HOUSE 

is made by fixing firmly a wooden box of two or 
more stones, or a light, sound flour or other clean 
barrel on the end of a stout pole, about twenty-five 
feet long, six or eight feet of the thickest end being 
well planted in the ground. The barrel should be 
divided into two, three, or more stories, according to 
its height, each story being separated into compart- 
ments, and having shelves as in a locker, with a 
projecting sloping" roof like an inverted saucer to 
keep off the rain. Access to it may be had by using 
a ladder, or by forming one upon it by nailing stout 
rows of beech at intervals of nine inches, and pro- 
jecting six inches on each side. Hopes may be fixed 
on the top of the pole, and hang down on each side, 
to make ascent and descent more safe and easy. 
But to use the ordinary ladder is the best plan, for 
then pole-houses are more secure than lockers from 
rats, cats, and thieves. The pole-house is upon the 
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whole preferable to the locker, bat it still has most 
of the latter's defects, and will accommodate only a 
few birds ; and it is a well-known fact, that he who 
has a large number of pigeons is much more likely 
to keep them than he who has but a few, for a small 
society will often become smaller by desertion to a 
larger colony. 

" A pigeon-house on a pole," says Mr. Tegetmeier, 
" may possibly be regarded as a picturesque addition 
to a farm or stable-yard, but a worse residence for 
the birds it would be almost impossible to devise. 
The pigeons in these houses are exposed to all the 
variations of the weather. During the great heat of 
summer, the close nests become offensive from the 
accumulation of dung, and swarm with vermin. In 
the cold weather the young birds frequently perish 
from the low temperature to which they are exposed, 
and at all seasons of the year the driving rain is apt 
to saturate the nests, and destroy the vitality of the 
eggs or the life of the unfledged birds. It is obvious 
that a pigeon-house can only afford comfortable 
breeding quarters during a small proportion of the 
year, and in inclement seasons is a dreary habitation 
even for full-grown birds. The result of these dis- 
advantages is, that the same number of birds will 
not rear half the number of young in an exposed 
pigeon-house that they would if placed in a comfort- 
able, well-sheltered loft or room. If pigeon-houses 
are employed at all, they should always have a broad 
roof, projecting far over the sides, so as to screen off 
the rain as far as possible," and be erected in a 
sheltered situation. 

Pole-houses and wall-lockers should be painted 
white, that the young and inexperienced birds may 
see their home from a distance. It wiU also be 
useful to the old birds if they should be returning 
home in foggy or gloomy weather. The most bril- 
liant and durable paint is zinc white. If you use a 
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loft, the nearest gable or chimney-stack should be 
made a beacon by being frequently whitewashed. 

THE DOVECOTE 

ia a substantial building of brick or stone, properly 
belonging to the hall, manor-house, or large farm, 
and forming a picturesque adjunct. It implies the 
possession of certain rights over a considerable extent 
of land, for although a lord of a manor may build a 
dovecote upon his land, parcel of his manor, a servant 
of the manor cannot erect one without license. They 
may be built in different styles of architecture, so as 
to harmonize with the other buildings, and either 
stand alone in the centre of a lawn or farmyard, or 
form the corner turret of an outbuilding. The floor 
should be of stone, slate, or paving tiles, to prevent 
the entrance of cats, mice, and other enemies of 
pigeons. The old-fashioned dovecote of former times 
is a cubical building, with a pyramidal tiled roof, 
surmounted by an open lantern, through which the 
pigeons can come in and go out. Sometimes this 
dovecote forms the upper part of a tower, and is 
entered by a ladder placed outside, the lower part 
being used for farming or gardening purposes. The 
inside fittings are of brick, and the nesting-places 
occupy the whole of the wall surface. Such a building 
is easily cleaned, well-sheltered, warm, comfortable, 
and safe. These old-fashioned dovecotes are rare, 
and more rarely still are they stocked as they '* ought 
to be," says Mr. Delamer, " with the Blue Rock dove 
exclusively, to the utter banishment of every other 
breed. If it admits even dove-house pigeons to in- 
habit it, it drops somewhat of the pretensions which 
it ought to maintain. The place of the beautiful 
Blue Rock dove is now mostly occupied by a few 
pairs of unsightly mongrels. The species itself, 
although not rare, is far from being so frequent in a 
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domestic state as it used to be, and it looks as if the 
more general tillage of the land and the increase of 
population in many parts of the kingdom, had driven 
the birds away to take refuge in a quieter home, 
find wilder districts to traverse, in their foraging 
excursions, and leave the old nesting-places to be 
occupied by a more tame-spirited and indolent race. 
So that an ancient dovecote, well filled with a 
thriving and permanent colony of Blue Bock pigeons, 
is really an aristocratical affair, and it ought to be 
maintained in the same manner as the old oaks and 
elms, or the rookeries and heronries, belonging to an 
estate." 

"Those gentlemen," observes the same author, 
" who reside in a rocky district, might contrive the 
most picturesque of all dovecotes (of which an ex- 
ample existed and may still exist, near the Chateau 
de Valgon, in France), by hollowing out a space in 
the face of a cliffy, and fashioning the entrance as 
nearly like a natural cavern as possible. A few pairs 
of Bock Doves once settled there in lockers hewn in 
the rock itself would indeed feel themselves at home ; 
and if an elevated spot were selected their out-door 
proceedings, their journeys to and fro, would be 
observable from the mansion and pleasure grounds 
generally, and could not fail to form an agreeable 
point of view." 

" The dovecote," says Mr. Brent, " should have a 
thorough cleaning, at least once a year; the best 
time is late in autumn, or early winter, when the 
occupants are not breeding. All the nests should 
then be well scraped out, and the whole cot well 
limewashed; a little sulphur added to the wash 
would, I should think, help to destroy the tiny ver- 
min which often infest such places, and I think it 
would not injure the birds. I have found lime would 
not destroy the mites in fowl-houses, or on fowls, 
but powdered sulphur banishes them completely ; 
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and, although I have had no opportunity of trying it 
on a large scale among pigeons, I do not donbt it 
would be found a most nsefol adjunct." 

Bat howeyer desirable is the possession of a 
xegnlar dovecote, few estates or farms contain one, 
and few persons are inclined to go to the expense 
and trouble of erecting such a building. The most 
convenient and manageable plan of keeping a large 
stock of useful and fancy birds is in 

PIGEON LOFTS, 

in which all kinds of pigeons, except the Blue 
Bock dove, may be reared both for the table and 
for ornament. The attic of a lofty house makes an 
excellent pigeon loft, especially if the window be in 
tiie roof; or if in the wall then opening to the south, 
Bouth-west, or south-east. It should be dry, light 
enough for you to examine your stock, airy, and 
sufficiently commodious. Many persons convert the 
spaces between the garrets and the roofs of their 
houses into lofbs, by making an aperture in the 
tiling, which opens on a platform, fixed on the out- 
side. It is necessary in this, as in all other cases, to 
erect proper fences to keep out the cats and rats. 
The rafters should be properly boarded over, or the 
dung falling upon the laths will be dif&cult to re- 
move; moreover, your foot may slip off the rafter, 
and break through the ceiling of the room below. 
An elevated situation is particularly desirable for 
town pigeon-keepers, especially if near to a lofty 
gable or high stack of chimneys, which should be 
kept whitewashed for a beacon. 

Mr. Brent gives the following directions for 
making a very convenient house for common pigeons 
and toys : — " The end of the roof of a bam, stable, 
granary, or dwelling-house, is equally available for 
the purpose. It should have boxolq ^'^V^s.^V^ ^q^^c^k^^ 
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the pigeons can be shut in when necessary ; for in- 
stance, when the entrance is through a number of 
pigeon-holes, then a wired, or latticed frame should 
let down in front, on hinges, by a string and pulley. 
If it is through a window or opening in the wall or 
roof a small platform or alighting board should be 
placed outside, and a lattice-door may be made to 
pull up and close the space, so as to secure all the 
pigeons in the loft and yet admit light. The floor of 
the loft must be well secured to prevent rats or mice 
getting in; and a door, well-fitted, for the same 
reason, is necessary to enter the loft to inspect the 
birds or take the young ones. Nest places may be 
arranged all round, against the upright walls, or 
failing the upright walls, boards may be nailed along 
the rafters, like shelves, one over the other. Small 
pieces of board should be nailed in behind between 
the rafters, and a long slip in front of the board, 
thus converting the shelf into a sort of trough, 
which can be divided into nests by simply nailing an 
upright piece of board against each rafter." 

"The loft," says Mr. Tegetmeier, "should, if 
practicable, admit of being divided, so as to enable 
the separation of the birds during winter to be 
readily accomplished. With the more common hardy 
breeds this is not absolutely requisite, as in a well 
sheltered room they will go on breeding successfully 
nine or ten months out of the twelve ; but with the 
more artificial and delicate high-class varieties it is 
useless to attempt to rear the young during the 
colder months of the year, and therefore it is desir- 
able to separate the sexes after moulting time, or 
autumn. This is most readily done by dividing the 
loft. If the birds are flown, the division should be 
so arranged that the cocks and hens can be let out 
separately, and they may be given their liberty on 
alternate days." 

In lofts the birds are not entirely free as in dove- 
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cotes, pole-houses, and lockers, and consequently the 
Bine Rock dove, which requires fall liberty and 
prefers seclusion, cannot be reared in them; but 
these lofts are more accessible, under perfect control, 
and allow large flocks to be kept. 

Pigeons do not require very much light, and 
prefer gloomy and solitary places, obscure retreats, 
and caverns for their home and breeding-place, but 
a proper amount of light should be given. " It is 
not uncommon," says Mr. Tegetmeier, " to see many 
pigeon-rooms or lofts that are very deficient in light : 
this is particularly objectionable. A dark room is 
not as healthy for the birds, especially if they are 
not suffered to fly out ; and it can hardly be as well 
cleaned as one which is well lighted. Moreover, the 
owner is not able to see his birds conveniently, or to 
examine the nests when required." 

*' Another point," he adds, '* of the highest im- 
portance to the health of the birds, is the establish- 
ment of a good system of ventilation. Kine-tenths 
of the diseases that aflBict our high-bred pigeons 
arise from their being crowded together in dark, 
dirty, ill- ventilated lofts. There is no necessity for 
an absolute draught of wind to be allowed to rush 
through the loft, but full provision must be made for 
ventilation, if healthy birds are desired." 

Cleanliness is indispensable, particularly where 
many birds are kept, and they are not flown. Pigeons 
are very hot-blooded, and when handled, especially 
before they are fully fledged, feel at fever-heat ; so 
that if you allow the loft to be filthy, and dirt of any 
kind to accumulate on them, it will produce effects 
which will be equally annoying to yourself and your 
birds, and sickness will certainly follow. The loft 
should be swept out every morning, and at least 
twice a week gravel should be strewn on the shelves 
and floor, the birds bring fond of picking it -^ b«s?A'y?^^ 
it gives a clean appearance to ^i^'a ^c^^x. ^Y^^e^ $i:sis^ 
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should not be allowed to remam till it becomes 
offensive to the smell. This is not only essential to 
cleanliness and to preserve the birds from being 
infested with insects, bnt it is too valuable to be 
wasted by being trodden nnder foot. 

It will be necessary to have a long-handled hoe 
to clean the floor; a small one, fixed on a handle 
eight or ten inches long, for the shelves ; and a short- 
handled scraper with a convex side, for scraping out 
the nest-pans or bowls, if snch are used. 

A small table or two will be nsefol,- as a resting- 
place for the young birds to alight upon, when they 
first leave the nest, and a number of smledl brackets, 
each about six inches long, and four inches wide, 
should be fitted about the sides, comers, and pro- 
jecting angles of the lofb, to serve as perches and 
landing-places. 

A bag-net, fixed on a short pole, something like 
a landing-net, is also very useful for catching the 
pigeons, if their loft is large, as by its use a single 
bird can be readily caught without driving the 
others about, and frightening the sitting birds off 
their eggs and young. 

THE TBAP, 

or area, is essential to every pigeon-loft where 
Tumblers or other birds are fiown, and ingress and 
egress to and from the loft must be provided ; for, 
without it you will not have sufficient control over 
your birds, and cannot confine them in the loft after 
their flight, or whenever you consider it advisable to 
do so. This trap is a square box or cage made of 
laths or wire, fixed outside a window on a platform 
supported by oblique struts ; with a falling door of 
lattice-work fixed on hinges to the lower part of tbe 
frame ; a string being attached to the outer edge of 
the door, should pass through the top of the window- 
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frame and lofb, so that it can be drawn up, and the 
trap closed bj yon outside, or beneath the lofb, or in 
an adjoining chamber, without disturbing the birds, 
when yon have seen, by peeping through a chink or 
hole, that they have entered the loft. The door, 
when let down, should form a platform or draw- 
bridge parallel with the area floor. An old tea-chest 
makes a very good and cheap trap, the sides, top, 
and bottom either quite closed or partly made of 
lattice- work. The chest should project about three- 
quarters of its length from the window-opening, and 
be well supported outside by oblique struts. The 
trap usually occupies the lower half of the window^ 
the frame of which can either be lifted up or taken 
out entirely. 

It frequently happens that some birds may be 
shut out when the door is pxdled up, and in order to 
give these free entrance at any time, two contrivances 
are used, called bolting-wires, and dropping or tipping- 
holes. The bolting- wires are fitted in openings left 
in the sides of the area, and consist of two stout 
wires or pieces of lath inserted in a roller hung on 
pivots at the sides, or otherwise suspended, so that 
the wires or laths swing loosely, and give the pigeon 
space to put his head and neck through, when beiug 
quite free at the bottom, the bird pushing from the 
outside raises them and gains an easy entrance ; 
while those inside are prevented from escaping by 
the wires resting against a small beading or piece of 
wood below, which prevents their being pushed out. 
Space must be left on the platform for the birds to 
alight on in front of the bolting-wires, or a ledge 
fixed on the tea-chest. Tipping- holes are spaces 
about four inches square made in the top of the trap, 
throngh which the pigeons can easily enter into the 
area, but out of which they cannot fly, because their 
expanded wings would prevent them. The birds* 
readily leani to use these contmviice^, ^\^^ ^g»sH^ ^ 
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great deal of trouble, and prevent their being shut 
out at night, when they would oflen fall an easy prey 
to cats. 

The trap may be placed inside the loft with the 
door only outside, in which case the inside end must 
also have a lattice door to be closed when the 
pigeons have entered and the outside door is to be 
opened again to admit the stragglers who will find 
their way into the loft through bolting- wires in the 
sides of the area ; or the inside end may be fitted 
with laths suspended like bolting- wires. When the 
area is inside the loft, the outward appearance is 
neater, and there is less danger of it being injured by 
high winds, falling biicks, tiles, etc. ; and cats cannot 
alight upon it from any neighbouring eminence ; but 
it is a less conspicuous beacon for the pigeons than 
if the whole box were visible outside. 

When the space between the garret and the roof 
is made into a loft opening through the tiles on a 
platform, the area is placed over this opening, and 
should have two or three falling-doors which can all 
be drawn up at once. Bolting-wires should be 
placed at each corner, and two or more tipping-holes 
made at the top. 

The snap-trap is used by some pigeon fanciers. 
It is either constructed on a platform, or, like the 
preceding, placed over the opening on the leads or 
tiles. Two frames, in the shape of a triangle, made 
of deal and railed with strips of the same wood or 
laths, are nailed by one of their sides to the platform 
or leads, about three or four feet apart, and exactly 
opposite to each other. The upper comer of each 
triangle is then fixed to a rail to connect them. Two 
similar rails are nailed on the roof or platform, which 
extend from the lower comers of the triangles, and 
connect them. To each of these rails a light frame 
of laths or rails, about an inch apart, is hung by 
small hinges. These frames must be exactly large 
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enoagh to enclose the space between the top and 
bottom rails and the two triangles. A string is now 
fastened to the centre of the outer edge of each of 
the frames, and brought up and run into a pulley or 
swivel, fixed on the top of the upper rail at the cen- 
tre. The two strings are then tied to a third, which 
is passed on to a window, or other place, from which 
a concealed spectator can see the trap. A few vetches 
are strewed inside the trap, and the frames are 
placed flat on the roof, and as soon as the pigeon 
goes in to feed, the two frames are raised by quickly 
pulling the string, .and the bird is enclosed. 

All these traps may be modified according to the 
capabilities of the room to which they are attached, 
and the particular details are best left to some clever 
carpenter experienced in such work. They should 
all be painted white, both to serve as beacons to the 
birds, and to preserve the woodwork. 

Many keepers of high-class birds only permit 
them to go out into an aviary or latticed enclo- 
sVire, containing a bath and other requisites, while 
others always keep them in the loft, or in some spare 
room, fitted up with pens for keeping the pairs 
separate, or allowing them to fly in the room at 
pleasure. 

NESTING PLACES. 

Every pigeon, male or female, should have a 
separate room, or the house will be a scene of confu- 
sion and quarrelling, eggs will be broken, and the 
little squeakers trodden under foot. Besides, by 
having separate apartments, they will breed more 
comfortably and oftener ; for when the young squabs 
are a fortnight or three weeks old, the hen will pro- 
bably leave them chiefly to the care of the cock, 
make a fresh nest in the other compartment, and lay 
again ; and as soon as the first pair of young h&v^ 
flown, their place will be ready iox \j!cL'feVib.\icNxv\^c»^ ^^L**. 
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tliird brood; and by this sbiffcing arrangement a 
large number of birds may be reared easily. Hence, 
pigeons in the full exercise of their breeding powers 
absolutely require both a nursery for their youiig, 
and a place to lay eggs in, apart, and yet within 
easy reach of each other. 

The anonymous author of the rare " Treatise on 
Domestic Pigeons," gives the following excellent 
directions for the arrangement of nesting places : — 
"You may erect shelves of about twenty inches 
broad, for breeding-places, allowing eighteen inches 
between shelf and shelf, that Pouters may not be 
under the necessity of stooping for want of height, 
for in that case they would contract a habit of play- 
ing low, which spoils their carriage. In these shelves 
partitions should be fixed at about three feet distance, 
making a blind by a board nailed against the front 
on each side of every partition, which will make two 
nests in the extent of every three feet; and the 
pigeons will not be liable to be disturbed, as they 
will then sit in private. Some fix a low partition 
between each nest, which prevents the young ones 
from running to the hen sitting at the other end, 
and thereby cooling her eggs ; for in breeding times, 
when the young ones are about a fortnight or three 
weeks old, the hen, if a good breeder, will lay again, 
and will leave the care of the young ones to the 
cock. Others let thera breed in partitions entirely 
open in front, for the greater convenience of clean- 
ing out their nests. I find by experience that nests 
made on the floor are much more convenient than 
otherwise, if the loft will admit of it. This is par- 
ticularly true with regard to Bunts, Trumpeters, 
and Fantails, for it prevents the young pnes from 
falling out of their nests, which sometimes breaks a 
leg, and very often lames them, and also gives them 
a chance of being fed by other pigeons, as well as 
their parents, which frequently happens. An old 
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cock pigeon who is a good father will often take 
compassion npon a hungry squeaker which teases 
him and runs after him begging for food, although it 
does not belong to him, and will charitably bestow 
upon it the contents of his crop. In every nest 
there should be placed a straw basket or earthen 
pan, that has not been glazed, which prevents the 
straw from slipping about, both of which are made 
for this purpose, and the size must be in proportion 
to the pigeons you breed ; for instance, a pan fit for 
a Tumbler or other small pigeon should be about 
three inches high and eight inches over at the top, 
and sloping to the bottom like a wash-hand basin, 
and that in proportion for other larger pigeons, 
remembering to put a brick close to the pan, that 
they may with greater safety get upon their eggs ; 
and by means of this pan the eggs are not only pre- 
vented from rolling out of the nest but your young 
pigeons from being handled when you choose to look 
at them, which often puts them into a scouring. 
Some prefer the basket, as judging it the warmest, 
and not so liable to crack the egg when first laid ; 
others the pan, as not so apt to harbour vermin, and 
being easier cleaned, and say that the foregoing 
inconveniences are easily remedied by putting in a 
sufficient quantity of clean straw, rubbed short and 
soft, or frail ; the frail is most valued, because it lies 
hollow and lasts a great while, the dung shaking off 
it as occasion requires." 

Mr. Delaraer observes that "A flat wooden bowl 
is also an excellent thing for pigeons to nest in ; but 
when the floor can be occupied in that way a couple 
of bricks laid up in one comer in the shape of the 
letter L form a capital nest, 8imple,easily cleaned, and 
yet perfectly secure." Mr. Brent " prefers the nest to 
be made of well planed and painted wood, in which the 
pigeons build their own nests of heath ot Vsvt^Hi^^X' 
which material should be laid \iatidY lore >i5^^-« ^^a^i. 
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Mr. Tegetmeier prefers nest-pans, and says, 
" When the nestlings are very young, if the pan be- 
comes wet, a handful of dry sawdust or bran speedily 
absorbs all moisture, and the nest becomes dry and 
wholesome ; and as the young becomes stronger the 
dung is ejected over the sides of the pau, and the nest 
remains unsoiled. Some persons object to their em- 
ployment jthinking that they are apt to chill the eggs ; 
but we never experienced that evil, and the pans are 
readily made warmer by a little soft hay, cut straw, 
bran, or sawdust being placed within them. We are 
convinced that, with high-class delicate birds, a very 
much larger number of young can be reared when 
nest-pans are employed than when they are not used." 

" When nests are placed upon the floor," he says, 
" breeding-boxes for die concealment of the nests are 
very desirable. They should be made without bot- 
toms, so as to be merely covers to slip over the 
nest. One very convenient form consists of three 
sides of a cubical box and a half of a fourth, the 
bottom and side next the wall being absent. This is 
placed over the nesting-pan, and admits of bein^ 
lifted off in an instant, either for the purpose of ob- 
servation or for cleaning around the nest. One 
advantiage of this form is that the cock bird usually 
takes his station over the nest of his mate, and thus 
does not interfere with birds belonging to other 
nests, nor permit any intrusion on his own." Another 
form is made of an oblique or slanting board resting 
against a wall, supported by a piece filling up one 
side and a half piece on the other side, thus forming 
a convenient shelter for the nest. 

CHOOSING STOCK. 

In the first place we advise you to beware with 
whom you deal. It would be very tedious and diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to name and explain all the 
trictot used by pigeon-dealers to deceive the inex- 
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perienced. If you intend to purcliase valuable birds, 
you should by all means get an experienced friend 
to advise you in your selection. The sorts to be 
chosen must depend upon your taste. If you desire 
to have graceful and beautiful birds, keep Arch- 
angels, Nuns, or Owls; if amusing ones. Tumblers 
or Fantails, the latter of which are remarkable for 
their oddity ; but if you seek solely for profit, the 
larger kinds, such as Trumpeters or Runts, are the 
best, especially the latter, although they are not 
much esteemed in England. They are neither elegant 
in shape, beautiful in feather, nor pleasing in flight, 
but they are large, substantial birds for the spit or 
pie, and wonderfully prolific. They are, however, 
careless of their eggs, and therefore it is advisable to 
place them under a careful mother, such as the 
Dragoon, which is the most careful of nurses. It is 
not desirable to begin pigeon-keeping with what are 
called " toys," such as Barbs, Mawmets, etc. They 
are neither amusing in the loft nor good fliers. It 
is the best plan to begin with the cheapest and 
commonest kinds, for if they should fly away you 
will not lose much; while if they stay for a few 
weeks, they will help by their company to keep any 
valuable additions which you make to your stock. 
They will also be useful to hatch any choice eggs 
that you may procure, and substitute for their 
own or those of your more valuable birds, if that 
assistance should be required. The best time to 
stock a loft is in July, when the birds are cheapest. 
If a large number are required, they may be advan- 
tageously procured from the north of France, where 
they are both much cheaper and finer than in 
England ; and the English Channel separating them 
from their native place, will render their return 
thither less likely, although they may fly back. 

If possible, stock your loft with young birds. 
However valuable old birds may be for breeding, it 
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is most difficult to induce them to settle in a new 
place, notwithstanding all your efforts to make their 
abode comfortable, and keep them well supplied 
with good food, water, and salt. Probably the first 
time you let them out will be the last time that you 
nfill see them, and they will either return to their 
old home or stray away and get lost. To insure 
their safety, they must have formed a strong and 
lasting attachment to their home. When you can 
obtain grown birds that have never been flown, you 
may safely let them fly after they have been kept in 
their new home for a few days ; but it is very seldom 
that such birds can be obtained. If you have an 
established colony, old birds may be induced by their 
company to stay, for they are very fond of society, 
although they live in pairs, having but one mate. 
In this respect a few couples, or even one pair, will 
be attractive ; but the more numerous the colony is 
the better. Some persons endeavour to retain old 
birds by plucking out their larger quill -feathers, or 
clipping the feathers of one wing. The former is a 
barbarous process, and even the latter not only spoils 
the bird's appearance for a time, but stumps of the 
cut feathers often cause serious injury. The pigeons 
cannot moult those feathers so easily, becaase they 
cling with unnatural tenacity to the skin, and they 
become inflamed, causing the death of the bird, 
unless carefully plucked out in good time. Besides, 
both methods frequently fail, and the victims, when 
they are again able to fly, not only leave a home full 
of unpleasant restraint and recollections, but often 
induce other birds to accompany them. The safest 
plan, therefore, to stock an unpeopled loft, where the 
birds are to be let out, is to purchase young birds of 
from four to six weeks old. They are able to peck 
for themselves when they are lave or six weeks old, 
and have little strength of wing before that time. 
The younger they are, so that they are able to feed 
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themselyes, the greater will be the probability of 
their staying ; and if you do not mind the trouble of 
feeding them by " mouth," it will be better to pro- 
cure them even younger. However, it will not be 
safe to give them any liberty of flight before they 
have laid their first eggs, for, until they are really 
mated and have begun to keep house on their own 
account, they are apt to be decoyed away by the 
older birds of the neighbourhood. 

The best and safest method of making valuable 
additions to your loft is to buy or exchange eggs, 
and have them hatched under a careful foster-mother, 
by substituting them for her own. Obtain fresh 
blood from time to time. Never breed in-and-in, or 
you will have weak, puny, sickly birds. You can 
always avoid this by exchanging eggs with another 
pigeon-keeper. 

Young birds of the same hatching by the same 
parents are generally male and female ; the largest 
is usually the cock, and the one which squeaks the 
longest the hen ; and in a dozen birds the sexes may 
be equally distinguished by the superior size of the 
cocks, and the prolonged squeak of the hens. When 
a pair of pigeons rear only one of their young it ia 
generally a cock. It is more difficult to distinguish 
the sexes where many sorts of fancy pigeons are 
kept than where they are all of one kind. In full- 
grown birds, the cock's colours are brighter, espe- 
cially around his neck, his crop. is more inflated, and 
he has a stouter beak, fuller cheeks, and thicker 
neck than the hen. The following explicit directions 
for distinguishing the sex, whatever may be the 
breed, are given by Mr. Brent : — " The cock's breast- 
bone is longer than the hen's ; her vent bones are 
set wider apart, but this also varies with age. The 
coo of the cock is also louder and more sonorous 
than that of the hen, which is shorter, and some- 
what hurried in manner ; neither does the hen 
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generally coo so nmch as the cock. Lastly, their 
gestures are the most certain signs. Place the 
doubtful bird in the matching-pen, away from all 
others, for a few days, till it gets tolerably used to its 
new abode, which will much depend upon the bird's 
being wild or tame. Secrete yourself where you 
may not be noticed, if the bird is wild, but where 
you can see its manners and movements, then intro- 
duce a merry cock, who will at once play up to the 
stranger, and, if a hen, she will acknowledge his 
advances by the twinkling of her eyes, nodding her 
head, an action of the throat as if swallowing, 
slightly fluttering her wings, and, as she moves 
before him, making a curtsey, at the same time 
raising the shoulders of the wings, and slightly 
spreading her tail. On the other hand, if a cock, a 
battle wfll most likely be the result, from which the 
latter-introduced bird generally tries to escape. In 
this case remove him, and put in a hen, to which, if 
he is at all inclined to mate, he will at once play up 
in a merry tone, bowing his head, sweeping the 
ground with his spread tail, and sometimes spinning 
round and round, or jumping after her." 

It is more difficult to determine the age of pigeons 
than their sex. Young birds that have not yet 
moulted may be known by their duller plumage, 
owing to the nest feathers of dark birds being edged 
with brown. Their wing-pinion feathers are smaller, 
more pointed, and frequently brownish at the tips. 
Even if they have moulted, these — the secondary 
wing-feathers — are usually retained till the next 
summer, and are smaller, duller, and slighter than 
those which come afterwards. The signs of old age 
are wrinkling of the nostril covers, sunken eyes, 
rough and thickened appearance of the eyelids, and 
rough feet. 

The young birds, while fed by the cock and hen, 
Mud conBned to the nest, are called "squabs;" when 
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iihey leave it, and begin to pick up tbeir food and 
flatter about, tbey are styled "squeakers," wbicb 
name tbey retrain till tbey are six montbs old, wben 
tbey are denominated " pigeons," being tben in a fit 
state to mate and breed. Eigbt years is said to be 
about tbe extent of tbe pigeon's life, but it is use- 
less for tbe purpose of breeding after it bas attained 
half tbat age, wben some writers say tbat it sbould 
be destroyed, or it will molest those tbat are in tbeir 
prime, wbile otbers recommend its being allowed to 
live as long as it can. 

MATING. 

When tbe squeaker«i have reached six months of 
age, and sometimes before, tbey select their mates 
and begin to keep in pairs, except at feeding-time, 
nestling close to each other, and showing other signs 
of affection, until "billinor'* takes place, when they 
may be considered as united. For a few days after 
this they will pass their time in play. The cock will 
then select a box, and if the apartment is unfur- 
nished, carry to it a few materials for making a nest, 
and is generally soon joined by the ben ; but if she 
does not make her appearance, he seeks for; and 
drives her to her home. In a day or two she will lay 
an egg, and another on the next day but one, and 
she tben begins to sit. Birds which are thus allowed 
to choose tbeir own mates may pair with another of 
a different kind, and produce cross-bred offspring 
wbicb may not be desirable. To keep up a choice 
breed, or to preserve your varieties pure, you must 
couple them as you wish, wbicb is often attended 
with much difficulty. For this purpose you must 
have a matcbing-case, which consists of two coops 
built close together, into which they must be put, 
with a partition of lath between tbem^ %ci ^Joa^ ^Jc«^ 
may see each other, aaid it e\io\3X^ \i^ ^^ ^<3"c^3c>?5'^V 
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that they should eat and drink out of the same ves'- 
sels. Feed them often with hempseed, but be sparing 
of this, as it is very heating. When yon see the 
hen sweep her tail to the cock as she plays in the 
other coop, which is termed " showing," yon may 
put her into his pen, and they will soon be matched. 
If possible, it should not be placed in the lofb, but 
in some room close by, so that the birds may not see 
any other pigeons. If you have not convenience for 
forming a matching-pen, and are compelled to place 
them in one coop at first, put the cock in for a few 
days before the hen, that he may be master of the 
place, especially if the hen be a termagant, otherwise 
they may quarrel and fight so much, as to take an 
irreconcilable aversion to each other. But the cock, 
being master of the new home, will beat the hen, if 
refractory, into obedience. When they are fairly 
matched, you can give them the run of the loft to 
choose a nest for themselves, or fix them to one 
by enclosing them within it, by a lath railing; or 
better still, by putting them in a lath cage hung in 
front of the box and communicating with it, giving 
them plenty of food and water for eight or nine 
days, by which time they will have taken to their 
new home and have become settled in it, when the 
lath or cage can be removed. Pigeons sometimes 
pair with a new mate in twenty- four houi's, while 
others will quarrel for several days before they are 
matched. The union is generally for life, if they 
continue to be pleased with each other, which enables 
the pigeon-fancier to keep various kinds in the same 
loft, and yet preserve the purity of each breed. 

When it is desired to match one left of a pair 
with another bird, or both with two others, the mate 
or mates must be killed, or sent away where there is 
no chance of their coming back, or the new union 
will not be a lasting one. K from any accident the' 
ban should be missing, or if from . any whim she 
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8boald fly off and not return, you sliould find another 
mate for the cosk within two days, or he may go off 
in search of his lost wife, and probably will not 
retum ; or he may provide himself with anotlier 
mate not to your liking. But if the cock should 
<iiaappear, you need not give yourself any trouble to 
select another mate for her, unless you wish to keep 
her breed pure, for she will not pine long, but pick 
out another mate from the first fiock that fiies by, and 
bring him home, although she would probably leave 
the new love for the old, if the latter should return. 
Wild male pigeons have been enticed into lofts in 
this way. 

EGGS AND HATCHING. 

All pigeons lay two white eggs, with the excep- 
tion of the Passenger Pigeon, which has laid but one 
whenever it has bred in this country. Those of the 
different varieties are much less unlike each other 
than the eggs of the various breeds of fowls. They 
are the same in shape, but differ a httle in size. Even 
all the wild pigeons' eggs and those of the Collared 
Turtle are alike ; but the eggs of the Ringdove are 
more rounded, and do not taper so much as those of 
the domestic pigeon. The young of the various 
species differ very little 'when first born. Sometimes 
both eggs will produce cocks, which will soon be 
made known by their quarrelling ; but we have never 
found them to give two hen squabs. Pigeons are 
styled "platform builders," making a flat nest of 
sticks, straws, and bits of grass, put together so 
slightly, and with so little skill, that it often seems 
astonishing that their eggs do not roll off or slip 
through. The hen sits on the eggs from four or five 
o'clock in the evening till nine the next morning, or 
sometimes towards noon, when she goes off to i^^d^ 
and the cock takes her place dwxm^ \;Xi^ ^^ . ^^\Si% 
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incnbation the cock is most attentive to the hen. He 
not only assists in hatching the eggs, but feeds her 
while she is sitting, and flies to the nearest pond or 
stream, and fills his crop with water to quench her 
thirst. As the cocks may always be found sitting at 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, if not earlier, you 
can thus readily ascertain how the birds are paired. 
Pigeons will not sit much beyond the proper time 
for hatching the eggs, but will desert them if they 
turn out unfertile or addled, and they do not find 
the squabs forthcoming in due course. Should the 
hen be killed, the cock generally forsakes the nest 
the second night. If the cock is missing, the hen 
will usually sit for three days, and then leave the 
nest. 

The eggs are hatched at the end of seventeen or 
eighteen days, but the - time cannot be invariably 
determined within several hours. One young chick 
generally first appears, and another at a later but 
uncertain interval, while occasionally the other c^^ 
may remain addled. The uncertainty as to when 
the second eg^ was laid may account for the dis- 
crepancies of various writers in fixing the time of 
incubation, which has been stated at from fifteen to 
twenty days from the second laying. For the first 
three days after they are hatched, the hen seldom 
leaves them. Sometimes the newly-hatched squab 
is not strong enough to firee itself entirely from the 
shell ; in which case you may help him out gently 
with the blade of an ivory paper-knife or similar 
instrument. If both parents should desert their 
eggs, you may throw them away at the end of thirty 
hours, by which time they will be quite spoiled. 

With proper management you may obtain a brood 
once in every six weeks or so throughout the year, 
which will give nine broods a year ; but you should 
be content if you obtain only seven hatchings in that 
time. It has been asserted that twelve broods may 
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be obtained in twelve months. Sach. a thing is 
possible, and certainly one or two more broods than 
usual may be forced by over-feeding your birds 
daring winter with hempseed and other stimulating 
food, but such treatment is highly injudicious, will 
produce weak progeny, and inflict skin disease on 
the parents. ^1 nature requires rest in winter, and 
without it will not be invigorated. 

THE YOUNQ ONES. 

No creature is so thoroughly helpless as an 
infant pigeon; but this is a wise dispensatioji of 
Providence, for the young squab is less likely than 
more precocious birds to get into danger during the 
frequent and necessarily long absence from home of 
its parents, while in search of food for their offspring 
and themselves. They have just instinct enough to 
hold up their heads and feel for the bills of their 
parents, who at first feed their young in a very 
curious manner with a soft curdy secretion, which is 
produced in their crops at the end of the period of 
sitting. " This secretion of * soft food,' as it is termed 
by pigeon-fanciers," says Mr. Tegetmeier, *' cannot be 
delayed ; consequently, if the young do not emerge 
from the eggs on the eighteenth day, the old birds 
desert the nest, refusing to sit longer on the sterile 
eggs. The production of the soft food, however, may 
be hastened a day or two. If a pair of chipped or 
hatching eggs are put under a pair of birds that 
have been sitting for sixteen days, their presence 
will always stimulate the secretion of the soft food, 
and the young will be duly nourished. The forma- 
tion of this curdy secretion — true pigeon's milk — is 
a vei^y remarkable fact ; it seems determined alto- 
gether by the process of sitting ; it is produced 
equally in both parents, though the hen sits for about 
twenty hours and the cock. usvweJX^ ^^^ ^"'s^ Issox^ 
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namely, from about ten or eleven in the morning to 
two or three in the afternoon. To receive this 
nourishment, the young thrusts its beak into the side 
of the month of the old bird, in such a position that 
the soft food which is disgorged from the crop of the 
parent, with a sort of convulsive shudder, is received 
into the lower mandible or jaw, which is widely ex- 
panded in order to receive it. It is singular that so 
simple an action as this should have been so greatly 
misrepresented as it has been by many writers. Even 
so good an observer as Yarrell described in his 
*' British Birds'* the old pigeons as feeding the young 
by placing their beaks in the mouths of the little 
ones, and overlooked altogether the beautiful adapta- 
tion of the broad spoon-shaped lower jaw to the habits 
of the animals. As the young advance the soft food 
lessens in quantity, and the grain and seeds that 
constitute the nourishment of the parents become 
mingled with it ; and when about eight or ten days 
old the young are fed with disgorged grain and seeds 
only, until such time as they are able to fly and seek 
their own nourishment.'' The secretion of this curdy 
nutriment was first described in the " Philosophical 
Transactions" by the great physiologist, John 
Hunter. 

When the young squabs are sufficiently strong, 
their parents drive them out to provide in part for 
themselves; but they are often seen feeding their 
young ones even when the latter are able to fly, land 
they themselves are going to nest again. The young 
ones when full-grown will often follow the old ones, 
squeaking loudly for food. The squabs grow wonder- 
fully during the first twelve hours after their birth, 
still faster after the third day, and proportionately 
for a time longer, but not quite so fast while the 
quill -feathers are forming. The egg of a pigeon 
weighs only from a quarter of an ounce to rather 
more than half an ounce, according to the size of 
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the breed ; yet the tiny bird hatched from this small 
egg will increase in four weeks to eleven or twelve 
onnces, the weight of one of its parents. This 
wonderfnl increase is due to its being kept well sup • 
plied with soft food by both parents during the first 
few days, and with partly- digested food during the 
rest of the month, so that it has the help of two sets 
of digestive oi^ns besides its own, and endures 
scarcely any exertion. If a squab do not grow fast 
something is wrong, and it will probably not be 
reared ; and if it remains positively stationary it will 
be sure to die. If both squabs should die, the parents 
must be provided with one at least from some other 
nest, or the food prepared in their crops will turn 
sour and injure them ; but if a squab cannot be had, 
the best plan is to keep the old birds as much as 
possible on the wing, strew the loft with good, sharp 
gravel, and feed them with bread-crumbs and salt. 
when at home. Sometimes the old birds will neglect 
to feed one of the young ones equally with the other, 
and it will not increase so fast until it is able to feed 
itself, and may die before that t?me. Such neglected 
squabs, if about a fortnight old, when they can dn 
without the soft food, may be brought up " by hand," 
or rather " by mouth," by those who are not too 
fastidious to adopt the process of wet-nursing. The 
plan consists in taking a small quantity of peas, 
beans, or com, and water into your mouth, and 
grinding the mass with your teeth till you have made 
it into pap : then taking the squab gently in yonr 
hand, placing its bOl in your mouth, and letting it 
help itself. After two or three experiments the squab 
will take the food in this way as easily as from its 
natural parent, and thrive till it is able to pick up 
grain for itself with the other birds. 

The proper time to kill pigeons for table is just 
before they leave the nest, when they are about a 
month old, for when they are «AA^ \»o ^^^^^vJc^siaias^'Ka* 
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thej begin to grow lean, and their flesli loses that 
tenderness and delicacj of flavour which belongs to 
young domesticated pigeons. The following is the 
method of " cramming " them if fat young birds are 
desired: — ^When the squabs are about eighteen or 
nineteen days old, and their wing- feathers begin to 
sprout, take them out of the dove-house, and place 
them in a nest in another room, covering them with 
an inverted hamper, which will keep out the light, 
and yet leave a free passage for the air. It is well 
known that all animals which are to be fattened 
artificially ought to be kept in the dark. Have 
ready a quantity of maize, which has been steeped in 
water four-and- twenty hours. Twice a day, namely, 
early in the morning, and in the evening before night- 
fall, take each out of the nest, open its bill dexterously, 
and at each meal cause it to swallow, according to 
its breed and size, from fifty up to eighty, or even 
a hundred, grains of steeped maize. Continue this 
treatment for ten days or a fortnight, and you will 
have pigeons as fat as the very best poultry. The 
only difference will be in their colour. 

In a newly-founded colony no young ones should 
be killed the first year, and you will be rewarded by 
a rapid increase of your stock, and have plenty for 
your table after that time ; then your stock can be 
sufficiently kept up by leaving the July or August 
" flight " untouched. 

The two eggs which are invariably laid for hatch- 
ing almost always produce a male and female ; but 
when from accident in the hatching, addled eggs, 
disease, or accident among the birds, either sex is 
more numerous than the other, so partial are they to 
living in pairs that the hens that cannot find mates 
will pair with each other, make nests, lay two eggs 
each, take their turns at sitting ; and when there are 
many other couples, frequently rear young ones, 
which shows that the cocks are not quite so faithful 
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may be selected, and those intended to be kept, sei^ 
at liberty, or retnm^ to the dovecote. Suppose the 
dovecote contains two hundred and fifty nests, and it 
is decided to retain one hundred pairs, I think the 
best plan would be to let out ninety-five pairs, and 
ten extra hens ; or in a neighbourhood where many 
stray pigeons occur, then I would advise but ninety 
pairs, and twenty odd hens." 

FOOD. 

The common pigeon will, during a great part of 
the year, find the principal part of its own food, and 
live upon almost any grain ; but fancy pigeons, and 
those that are less hardy from never being flown, 
require more delicate fare. It is a common error to 
suppose that pigeons devour the farmer's crops, 
which is probably the reason why so few are kept in 
this country. On the contrary, from their fondness 
for the seeds of weeds, they are his best friends. 
Nor are they injurious to the gardener, for the pigeon 
has neither the feet of a fowl to scratch, nor the beak 
of a rook to dig, and therefore they cannot root up 
any seeds that have been properly sown, but only 
devour those that would be lost but for their industry. 
A pigeon cannot open pods, but only pick up fallen 
peas. The refuse of the jthreshing-floor, instead of being 
burnt or thrown upon the dust or manure-heap, as it 
generally is, should be put upon some piece of orchard 
or other ground, where it cannot be blown about, 
or which it cannot injure if scattered, and your 
pigeons will visit it until they have picked out e^ery 
grain of waste com and weed seed. 

'' At whatever time of the year you open a dove- 
house pigeon," says M. Beffroy, " whether in harvest 
or seed-time, you will always find in its stomach at 
least eight times the quantity of food consisting of 
the seeds of weeds as of grain whidi has been culti- 
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vated for the use of man. Moreover, the grain in its 
crop is almost always injured grain. This bird, 
therefore, ought to be regarded as the most efl&cient 
weeder the farmer can employ ; for it does not clear 
away the weeds themselves, often leaving the roots 
remaining, as is so apt to occur with human weeders, 
but it removes the very origin of weeds by picking 
up the seeds which come to the surface, as the dif- 
ferent ploughings succeed each other. The services 
which pigeons render in this respect are so great, 
that in the canton of Dizy, in the Departement de 
I'Aisne, where particularly fine, clean, and excellent 
wheat is grown, a decrease in the number of pigeons 
kept very soon caused itself to be felt. The land 
became covered with weeds, which choked the crops ; 
the straw was thin and weak ; the corn was light and 
deficient in plumpness ; and it was difficult to bring 
the samples to the state of cleanness which had once 
made it sought after for siBed-corn. The principal 
farmers made the same remark. In taking the land 
from the seigneur at a quit-rent (a cens), one of the 
clauses in the agreement was that the seigneur of the 
territory should build a dovecote. The dondition 
was insisted upon, and fdlfilled, in order to insure 
the crops of the tenants ; and, in many places, dove- 
cotes were built at a great expense. It has been 
remarked, besides, that districts which are the most 
productive of wheat, such as La Beauce, are those 
where there are the greatest number of dovecotes. 
Pigeons, moreover, will not touch seed-corn which 
has been previously steeped and rolled in lime." 

The chief part of their food, and that usuAlly 
given, should be grey peas, but they will thrive on 
wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, and the smaller 
kinds of pulse and grain, separately or mixed. They 
are less partial to rye. Of all grain, old tares are 
the best suited to their nature. New tares should 
be given very sparingly, especially to young pigeons^ 
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as they are apt to bring on scouring. Tares are 
generally too dear in England for ordinary pigeons' 
food. Horse-beans are considered to be the next 
best food to tares ; the smallest, called pigeon-beans, 
are preferable, especially small ticks. They shonld 
not be less than a year old, or they will scour 
the birds. Short-faced Tumblers cannot feed their 
young even on the smallest beans. A great point is 
to vary, or, as some do, to mix their diet. Pigeons 
are immoderately fond of rape and hemp-seed, but 
they should only be given occasionally as stimulants. 
The former is preferable, for hemp-seed is very heat- 
ing, and apt to bring on skin disease, and to disfigure 
the pigeon by causing bare places. In Germany, 
after the linseed harvest, pigeons frequently die of 
diarrhoea. In America, Indian com or maize is con- 
stantly used, being crushed for the smaller breeds. 
In England, most fanciers have a great prejudice 
against it; but Mr. Tegetmeier speaks very favourably 
of it, from long experience. He also says that even 
coarse rice may, without danger, form part of the 
food of pigeons that are flown. Take great care that 
whatever food you give them is not decayed, and 
free from mites. If you suspect it to contain mites, 
bake it for half an hour. Many birds have been 
killed by swallowing mites alive, and retaining them 
alive in the stomach. 

Pigeons that are allowed to roam at large from a 
dovecote, or are left almost entirely free in a loft, 
should nevertheless be fed daily ; the former always 
on the grotmd, near to their home, or in the farm- 
yard with the other poultry ; while the latter should 
have their food thrown to them on the floor of the loft 
four times a week, in order to make them partial to 
their home. 

Where the pigeons are seldom or never flown, 

they must have a trough to contain their food. Its 

eoostrnction should be as simple as possible, or the 
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squeakers will not be able to get at it. The trough 
should have a cover placed over it, at a sufficient 
height, or fixed to supporters at each end, to protect 
the food from being fouled by the birds'-dung. 
Pigeons should be regularly accustomed to their 
" call " invariably before they are fed. The *' call " 
is a shrill, long, and loud whistle, to which they will 
attend, even when high on the wing, if you make a 
practice of giving them some choice food after it. 
By this call, they are brought into the house or trap 
when wanted. Dovecote pigeons should be more 
liberally fed in winter, when the ground is bound 
hard with frost, or covered with snow ; and in sum- 
mer, when it is so covered with growing crops that 
they cannot get at the earth to pick up the seeds. 

Green food should be provided for pigeons thai 
are not flown, in the form of lettuce ; or salad may 
be sown in troughs, or boxes, for them to peck oft 
Cress, rape-seed, or any of the cabbage tribe may 
thus be sown for them. Lettuce, or any smooth- 
leaved greens will be relished ; but they must be 
made fast to something to enable them to pick littlo 
pieces out ; and a green turf may also be given them. 

Although pigeons are granivorous birds, yet they 
will eafc, and apparently enjoy, an occasional change 
of boiled potatoes, soaked bread, and bacon or ham 
fat, cut in small pieces ; and there is a particular 
grub, or larva, which they find in old pastures, and 
eat when other food is scarce. After a shower of 
rain they will fly to the grass fields, and pick up the 
smaller snails that are brought forth by the wet. 

WATER 

is essential to pigeons, for they are thirsty birds. 
Where there is a stream, brook, or pond in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, birds living:^ va. ^'^j^^^'cKr.'^^ 
pole-houses, and lockers, cocl ^xyc^ ^Tw^\5!«iSw5i -s^^S^^c:^ 
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as they please. They do not sip like fowls, bat 
plunge the head into the water nearly up to the 
eyes, and take a ftill draught at once. Those kept 
in lofts must be well supplied with pure, clean water, 
which is absolutely essential to their health. They 
are large drinkers, especially when the young are 
being fed, as after picking up a cropful of grain the 
old bird has to take a copious draught of water 
before it can disgorge the food into the throat of 
the young one. Open pans are useless for drinking 
from, as the water would soon be all splashed out by 
their fondness for bathing, or fouled by their dung. 
The old fanciers used a large bottle, filled with 
water, and inverted in a saucer, bub this was rather 
a clumsy contrivance. Manykinds of elaborate and 
expensive vessels have been invented, but the ordi- 
nary earthenware, stoneware, or metal poultry foun- 
tains, similar to those used in bird-cages, but large 
enough to hold two or three quarts of water, answer 
well, and may be had cheap at most crockery shops. 
Pigeons are not dusting-birds, like fowls, but 
cleanse themselves by bathing, of which they are 
very fond ; and those kept in towns and in lofts, 
away from ponds or streamlets, should have a large, 
flat, shallow pan, filled with clean water, placed in 
the middle of the floor of the loft, three or four 
times a week in summer, and once or twice a week 
in winter, according to the state of the weai^her. 
They will enjoy it amazingly, and you will be amply 
compensated for your trouble by the benefit and 
pleasure they will derive from it. They will wash 
and splash and play in it till there is not a drop left, 
and it must therefore be filled again and again till all 
have bathed. Milk-pans are very convenient for the 
purpose ; but any vessels that will hold two or three 
inches depth of water will answer as well. 
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SALT CAT. 

Old pigeon-keepers have a remarkable superstition 
that the birds will not stay without that unsavoury 
abomination called a " salt cat " ; in fact, that you 
will have no luck without it. It derives its name 
*' from a certain fabulous oral tradition of baking a 
cat, in the time of her salaciousness, with cummin- 
seed and some other ingredients;" and various recipes 
for preparing it are treasured up by many pigeon- 
fanciers. They are all more or less nasty. One is 
composed of half a peck each of brick-rubbish, gravd, ' 
and stiff clay, with a qaarter of a pound each of anise- 
seed and saltpetre, worked up into a mortar with 
stale urine, and placed about the loft in old tin pots, 
kettles, or stone jars, with holes in the sides for the 
birds to peck at it, and covered at the top to prevent 
dirt from falling upon the dainty mixture. Another 
is composed of a barrowful of loam reduced to the 
consistence of pap by being mixed with old brine in 
which meat has been pickled, or water, if that cannot 
be had, to which is added a gallon and a half of the 
coarsest sand, two gallons of bay-salt, and a little 
saltpetre. Morfe salt must be used if the brine cannot 
be had ; and if the loam is sandy, less sand will be 
required. Clay may be used instead of loam, but 
then more sand must be added. The finest " cat " 
of all is said to be a goat's head, stufied with salt, 
cummin, hemp, and anise-seed, and boiled in urine ! 
The fact is, salt and carbonate of lime, which form 
the chief portion of " salt cats,*' are essential to the 
health of pigeons, which are so fond of them that 
they will have these luxuries at any risk or trouble. 
Those living in the vicinity of the sea will drink 
large draughts of salt water, and, if the soil is chalky, 
supply themselves with chalk. They will also swallow 
small snails for the lime which forms th^ sfcs^is*.. 
Their habit of pecking out t\i€i TQ.OT\ajc ^ccQrEEk.Khift^^3?55ss^ 
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of buildings is well known. Indeed, it is necessary 
to provide a substitute, or they will often greatly 
damage buildings near their abode; and it is also 
essential to prevent their being enticed away by the 
" salt cat " which too many dishonest fanciers keep 
as a bait for other people's birds. 

For all practical purposes it will be sufficient to 
strew the floor of the pigeon-loft with old mortar, 
and the lime rubbish from dilapidated buildings, 
which contains a salt almost equal to saltpetre ; or 
it may be placed in a box or pan in one corner. In 
another comer a box or pan should be kept supplied 
with common salt. The coarsely- granulated kind 
sold for agricultural purposes does very well for lofts 
and dovecoteS: When pigeons are kept in lockers 
or pole-houses, the mortar-mixtures must be sheltered 
from the rain, but free of access to the birds ; and 
salt must be kept constantly within their reach, and 
renewed as fast as it is eaten. A good plan is to 
fasten a cake of common salt or a lump of rock-salt 
against a wall or other convenient place, where the 
pigeons will soon find and enjoy it. A few oyster- 
shells, burned so as to make them brittle^ and then 
pounded and mixed with a little salt, form an excel- 
lent substitute for mortar rubbish. Salt or salt mix- 
tures should not be supplied in too large quantities 
to pigeons that have been kept long without such 
substances, as they are apt to injure themselves by 
eating too much. They are also vdry fond of strong 
scents, and so that they are powerful, are not particu- 
lar as to their quality, lavender and assafoetida being 
equally appreciated. This is probably the reason 
of their fondness for the strongly-flavoured " cats ** 
in popular esteem. But there is no real necessity 
for such nasty compounds, if they are kept supplied 
with old mortar and salt, and indulged with lavender, 
of which they are singularly fond. In the southern 
parts of France, where that plant grows wild, the 
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pigeons break off the flower- stalks just above the 
leaves and beneath the flowers, and garnish their 
nests with them. A few lavender bushes for their 
pleasure should be planted in your garden. It is 
considered a good plan to scent a pigeon-house before 
stocking it. 

PAEASITES. 

Pigeons are subject to five unpleasant and trouble- 
some insects, which will infest their houses and breed 
among the birds' plumage, unless the most scrupulous 
cleanliness is observed. A little snuff sprinkled over 
the birds and into their nests will give temporary 
relief, but the nuisance can only be thoroughly eradi- 
cated by burning the infested nests, lime-washing 
the inside of the loft, and washing the nesting places 
with lime- wash or tobacco-water. These vermin are 
fleas, lice, feather-lice, mites, and ticks. These para- 
sites are peculiar species, which do not fix themselves 
on the human skin. The fleas are smaller and blacker 
than the common flea. They may be got rid of by 
brushing out the nests and comers, and prevented 
by not allowing dirt, dust, and feathers to accumulate. 

Lice usually infest sick or delicate birds, breed- 
ing chiefly about the head and neck, but also running 
over the whole body, annoying the birds, and keep- 
ing them from getting strong. Butter or lard rubbed 
on the skin is said to kill them, but a little powdered 
sulphur dusted in among the feathers is the best 
remedy. Cleanliness and keeping the pigeons in 
good condition are the best preventives. 

Featheb-lice are elongated and flattened in form, 
very tough, and difficult to remove from the feathers 
between the fibres of the vanes of which they fre- 
quently swarm. They do not seem to cause the bird 
any inconvenience ; and as " their food is the down 
at the quill end of the feathers," it has beexs^ ^ss\%- 
gested that " it seems almost aa \i ^e^ -^^et^Vs^^ic^^^ 
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to reduce the warmtli of the bird's covering in 
snmmer ; for their number must be very much de- 
creased at moultino^-time by the quantity cast off 
with the old feathers, and not until spring can they 
increase sufficiently to thin the warm under-covering 
of down which, in summer, is not so necessary for 
the pigeons as in the cold months of winter.*' Never- 
theless, they are always decreased by attention to 
cleanliness, and as '' cleanliness is next to godliness," 
.and its necessity to health has been insisted on by 
the greatest physiologists, the theory cannot be 
maintained. 

Mites are the smallest, most commou, and trou- 
blesome of these pests ; the largest are not larger 
than grains of poppy-seed ; they are generally black, 
with white streaks or spots over their bodies. They 
do not appear to live on the bodies of the pigeons, 
but inhabit the chinks in the walls, the cracks in the 
wood, and dark nooks of the nesting-places, and 
often congregate in thousands in the nests, whence 
they issue at night when the pigeons have gone to 
rest, and feed till they are red instead of being black 
and white. Squabs suffer more than the old birds 
from them. They get into the ears of the young 
birds, and torment them much in warm weather, 
making them lean and miserable, and retard their 
growth, often caasing their death, and even drive 
the old birds to forsake their eggs or young. Mr. 
Brent says, " A drop of oil on the ears, under the 
wings, and where else the mites may be seen, will 
prevent their annoying the young ones. Powdered 
fiulphur strewn in the nests, and dusted among the 
feathers of the old birds is the best plan I know of. 
As a preventive means, stop all cracks and chinks, 
let the woodwork be planed and painted, and do 
not give the pigeons hay for nests; heath and 
birch twigs are the best. Washing the walls, paint- 
inff the wood.woT\, so as to stop all cracks, however 
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to the preceding directions. The really serious ma- 
ladies, gizzard- falling, navel-falling, etc., are so deep- 
seated, obstinate, and difficult to cure, and show such 
weakness of constitution, that the birds are better 
killed. 

Scrofula manifests itself in several apparently 
distinct diseases, as in man, and is produced by 
similar causes, such as the above. Wing disease is a 
common form of scrofula, and " consists essentially," 
says Mr. Tegetmeier, " in a deposit of cheesy scrofu- 
lous matter in and around the joints, the elbow -joint 
being the one most frequently affected, apparently 
from the circumstance of its being largely extended 
in flight. In the early stages, wing disease may be 
cured by the application of tincture of iodine, which 
causes the absorption of scrofulous deposit, attention 
being paid to the general health of the bird ; but in 
advanced cases, recovery is hopeless. In many cases 
of partial recovery from this disease a stiff joint 
remains, and the bird is incapable of flight. A cock 
bird with such a deposit is perfectly useless, but a 
hen may still be bred from ; although, unless her 
characteristics are of unusual excellence, we should 
strongly advise her destruction, scrofula in all its 
forms being one of the most hereditary of diseases.'' 
Scrofula often occurs in the liver, in the form of 
white tubercles, when the birds lose flesh, and are 
said to " go light." In such cases they should be 
destroyed. 

Roup is a disease affecting the mucous membranes 
of the mouth, nostrils, and air-passages — sometimes 
extending to the eyes. Warmth alone will frequently 
restore birds slightly affected. A common remedy 
is to give three or four peppercorns once in three or 
four days, and steep a handful of green rue in their 
water. In bad cases the disease becomes purulent, 
matter is formed in the eyes and nose, an offensive 
discharge takes place, and the complaint becomes 
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contagious. Other birds should not then be allowed 
to dnnk of the same water. A gelatinous capsule 
of copaiba given at night is almost a specific. In 
Tery bad cases, where the discharge is offensive and 
purulent, Mr. Tegetmeier says that " a few drops of 
a lotion made of five grains of nitrate of silver (lunar 
caustic) in an ounce of rain or distilled water, may be 
applied to the eye ; but it should be remembered that 
this stains the skin of the fingers, or any animal sub- 
stance with which it comes in contact. During roup 
the birds should be kept very warm, and well- 
nourished with stimulating food; such as hemp- 
seed." Dry roup is known by a dry, husky cough ; 
the remedy is, three or four cloves of garlic every 
day. Roup proceeds from cold or wet, and may 
originate in the loft, exhibition, or on the way to it ; 
and, therefore, birds should always be carried in 
sound, dry hampers, having their sides lined with 
canvas. 

Canker is a cheesy-looking, offensive growth, that 
takes place from the mucous membrane lining the 
mouth and throat. It is attributed to various causes, 
as impure water, drinking from a metal vessel, 
attacks of mites, excess of food of a fatty nature, 
such as hemp, rape, poppy, want of exercise, and a 
bad state of the blood, and breaks out in any part 
wounded by fighting, or otherwise. It is generally 
thought to be highly contagious, and is very fatal to 
young birds. Sometimes it forms in large masses, 
that require to be dissected away carefully. The 
matter should be removed with a thin piece of wood, 
cut like a little spatula. The place should then be 
rtibbed thoroughly with caustic, or powdered burnt 
alum, or touched with a solid point of lunar caustic, 
or it will only form again, spread more, and become 
more difficult to eradicate. Some mix honey with 
burnt alum. The diet should be spare, with plenty 
-of exercise. When the fl.©a\i toutA >^^ ^^^ ^ "^^^^ 
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Carrier, Horseman, or Barb, is torn and pecked, bathe 
it with salt water for several days, and if this do not 
heal it, wash with a solution of alom. 

Moulting is not a disease, bat the natnral func- 
tion of renewing their plumage. When they do not 
motdt freely, place them in a warm place, mix a good 
quantity of hemp-seed with their common food, and 
put a little sa&on in their water. If a bird suffers 
unusually, take it in your hand, and see whether 
there are any stumps of broken feathers which it 
cannot disengage from its skin. If so, they should 
be carefully drawn, one by one, with a small pair of 
tweezers. Give plenty of good but not oily food, and 
keep it warmly sheltered, with the means of bathing. 
Cut or broken feathers should be pulled out at 
once. The longest wing or tail-feathers are per- 
fectly reformed in three or four weeks. 

Vbbtigo. — Highly-fed pigeons are subject to some 
diseases of the nervous system, manifesting them- 
selves in vertigo or giddiness, staggers, and unnatural 
twisting of the head. Keeping them from food for 
two or three days, and very moderate feeding subse- 
quently, with air and exercise, are the most likely 
remedies ; but if the birds are not cured in a few days 
they are best destroyed. 

If a pigeon suffers from atrophy, or wasting of 
flesh, he should have plenty of his most favourite 
food ; and a rtPsty iron nail placed in his drinking- 
vessel will strengthen his stomach. The bird has 
usually a large appetite for green food, and Bech- 
stein afiBrms &at watercress is a certain cure for the 
complaint. 

If a bird mopes, and droops its wings, a few pills 
of butter or suet are very beneficial. 

ScousiNG or DiABBH<EA in delicate birds, caused 

by want of exercise, may be checked by a little 

astringent, such as a grain of green vitriol (sul- 

pliate of iron); or, if all the birds are affected, a 
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qnantiiy may be added to their driiiking' water, suf- 
ficient to give it a decidedly inky taste. Wiaen it 
arises from bad or improper food, the diet should of 
oonrse be changed. 



VARIETIES AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

The pigeon is a gallinaceous bird, of the geniu» 
Goluvtba, of several species, as the Stock-dove, the 
Ring-dove, the Rock-dove, the Tnrtle-dove, the CJol- 
lared Tnrtle, the migratory or wild pigeon of America, 
besides nnmerous species in Australia and the Ea«t« 
Ornithologists differ in opinion as to the origin of 
the varieties, but the Bine Rock-dove appears to have 
the greatest claims to the distinction. Among the 
enormous number of one hundred and fifty varieties^ 
four present the greatest degrees of divergence, the 
Carrier, the Pouter, the Fantail, and the Tumblar. 
The other important varieties are the Horseman, the 
Dragoon, the Jacobine, the Nun, the Owl, the Barb, 
the Trumpeter, the Turbit, the Runt, and the Arclri* 
angel. 

THE ENGLISH GABBIER. 

The term Carrier — originally applied to pigeaxu» 
used to " carry," or more correctly to " bring ** aie»* 
sages to their own homes from distant places — ix^ 
process of time has become used by English fsiucitnrm 
for a very artificial or high-class breed of birds whicl^ 
are never used for message-bringing, bat are kept m^ 
fancy birds in aviaries or lofts often during thei. 
whole lives, and valued according to the degree c 
excellence of the "properties'* belonging to tH 
breed. It has been called the King of Pigeons, axx<, 
is correctly named the Euglish Carrier; for bird 
possessing its characteristics are peculiar to thi 
ooazitry. Twenty pounds is not an unoomnLOW'^j^^a 
for a very perfect bird. The \»ak iAiotj^Sl V^Aoi^ 
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straight, and thick. " The wattle/' or fleshy excres- 
cence," says Moore, " ought to be broad across the 
beak, short from the head towards the apex, or point 
of the bill, and tilting forwards from the head ; for 
otherwise it is said to be peg-wattled, which is mnch 
disesteemed." The irides, or prismatic circles, ronnd 
the pupils, should be of a bright orange red, or fiery 
gravel colour ; the cere, or naked skin round the eyes, 
should be broad, round, and of equal width, which is 
termed rose-eyed, and considered a most important 
point. If uneven, causing the eye to appear as if not 
placed in the centre, it is said to be pinch-eyed, 
which is a great blemish. The head shoidd be long, 
narrow, and flat at the top, having a slight depres- 
sion or groove in the centre; if the head is rounded, 
it is termed barrel-headed, which is a great fault. The 
neck should be long, thin, and free from bend ; the 
shoulders wide ; the wings strong, having long 
pinions, which add greatly to its symmetry ; the back 
rather hollow, for if it rises it is termed hog-backed, 
which detracts from its beauty ; and the legs should be 
rather large and stout. Their plumage is raven-black, 
which is most valued, or dun, though there are also 
splashed, white, blue, and pied birds. The duns 
generally have the best heads. Absolately perfect 
birds are so scarce, that they can rarely be matched 
together, and, therefore, in pairing the birds, great 
care should be taken that the deficiency of one 
parent may be counteracted by the good properties 
of the other ; and two having the same defects, or 
showing a tendency to it, should never be mated. 
It is more usual to match a black and a dun than two 
blacks or two duns, for a more brilliant black is 
said to be produced from the union than from two 
blacks. As pied carriers are not so much valued as 
self-coloured birds, the white should be kept so. 
Carriers should be fed from boxes, into which they 
can plunge their beaks, as from the size of the 
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b^ll^l tt'<'y.«aiinot flee before them to pick np singb 
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The Skinnum is a mongrel bred by the London 
fanciers between a Dragoon and the Tumbler or any- 
common pigeon, and often bred over till they lose all 
wattle. They are the very lowest of the pigeon 
fancy, bat are extensively used in England, many 
being strong, rapid flyers. They are mostly blue, 
sometimes with white flights, and even white tails. 

Among the pare breeds that can be flown good- 
distances is the Owl; but the homing faculty is 
developed to the highest degree in the different races 
of Belgian birds, which are known in England by 
the general name of Antwerps, or *Twerps, and in 
Belgium as Smerles, Cumnlets. Demi- Bees, etc. . 
" Smerles," says the editor of Le Pigeon, " are the 
short-beaked pigeons of the province of Liege. They 
are remarkable for their intelligence, and also for the 
size of the skull and the well-developed structure of 
the wings. When two years old they are capable of 
returning from Bordeaux to Li^ge or Verviers (a 
distance of over 500 miles) in twelve hours, pro- 
vided the sky be clear and the wind favourable. In 
bad weather they return the following or third day.*' 

On the debated question of instinct, Mr. Galloway 
says : — " A strange and mistaken notion prevails that 
it is only necessary to send a Carrier pigeon away 
from home, and that its instinct will invariably lead 
it back. Let any one try the experiment, and send 
the best bred Carriers at once from Manchester to 
Birmingham, and I venture to assert that not one 
will return to Manchester without previous training — 
viz , taking them short distances at a time, and then 
increasing by degrees. It has been asserted that 
pigeons are guided on their return home from long 
distances by instinct. Instinct is said to be unerring ; 
not so the pigeon's flight. If instinct be the guide, 
♦vhy not fly through foggy weather with equal speed 
and facility as in clear sunshine ? This, it is notorious, 
t/20jr cannot accom-plish. When the ground is covered 
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^th snow, pigeons soem to miss their points of 
guidance, and are lost. This would seem to favour 
the opinion that they travel hy pight, and are less 
indebted to instinct than is generally imagined. 
Carrier pigeons do not fly at night ; they settle down 
if they cannot reach their home by the dusk of even- 
ing, and renew their flight at daylight next morning." 
The sight of birds is infinitely more acute than that 
of man, and they can at will adjust it to near or far- 
distant objects. 

The pretty pictures of doves flying with large 
love-letters tied under their wings are absurdly in- 
correct. A pigeon could not fly with such an incum- 
brance. The practice is to write on some fine tissue 
paper, and neatly roll it round the leg, secured with 
a thread of silk. As the leg and foot during the 
action of flying are drawn up into the soft feathers, 
the paper does not impede the bird's flight. 

The box or basket in which pigeons are sent to a 
distance, to be tossed or let ofl", should be made easy 
and comfortable for the birds ; and if large enough 
to contain more than one, should be divided into 
compartments, each being, says Mr. Brent, '^ from six 
to eight inches deep, and ten or twelve inches broad ; 
the length will depend on the number of compart- 
ments. These may be five inches broad in front, and 
may either be made straight, or the partitions may 
be put in obliquely, leaving only one inch width at 
the tail end, the wide end of the open spaces coming 
alternately. Thus, the pigeons are placed in it alter- 
nately head to tail, side by side, by which arrange- 
ment much space is economized. The lid is made in 
pieces, or so jointed, that only one bird may be let 
out at a time. A stout leather strap passes over all, 
and is secured by a buckle or padlock. The boxes 
should have an air-hole above the head of each 
pigeon, as well as in the front of each compartxafti\si.. 
The bottom of the box, ot \i^V^\», ^cs^^\«. ^\:t««^v 
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with chaff, to keep their flights and tails clean and' 
dry. In this way, pigeons may be safely sent for 
long distances; carrying in the hand cramps the 
birds, and causes diarrhoea ; crowding in a bag, or 
basket, soils their tails and wings, while the pocket is 
equally objectionable." 

To obtain Messenger pigeons, the best plan is to 
procure the eggs of superior birds, and hatch theni 
under a good nurse ; but young birds, and some- 
times old ones, may frequently be settled to a new 
abode with a little management, if they have not 
been trained. The wilder breeds will often fly away 
even after having been kept up for more than a year, 
and some will not even breed in a strange place ; but 
such birds, from their strong attachment to home, are 
the best if they can be managed. The young birds^ 
or old ones when settled, should be exercised early 
in the morning and in the afternoon. When they 
have become used to this exercise, they will continue 
on the wing for an hour or two at a time, and, after 
circling round their home for some time, they will 
start off, and take long circuits of a mile or two ; 
an(J then returning, will take a tour in another 
direction. This is called " going an end," and is of 
great benefit to them both from exercising their 
wings and homing powers. 

It is rarely advisable to train old birds, for they 
seldom become proficients, and they will be very 
likely to return to their old home if they should 
come in sight of it. Young birds should commence 
training as soon as they fly strong, for the earlier 
the pigeons are taught to rely on their own powers 
of returning home, the greater proficients they are 
likely to become. The training consists in taking* 
them, at first, short distances from home, in various 
directions, and turning them loose, which is called 
"tossing," to find their way home, gradually in- 
creasiDg the distance till they can perform lon^ 
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journeys. They should be kept in continual but not 
severe practice, * and in good flying condition, by 
means of good and sufficient food, proper exercise, 
and attention to cleanliness, so as to be strong, 
healthy, and clean, or they may not return from 
some journey which they have previously performed 
in safety. A pigeon should not be " tossed " with its 
crop too full, whicb would fatigue it by its weight ; 
nor fasting, or it may become faint. 

THE POUTER 

is a very curious, high-class fancy bird, specially 
distinguished by the size of the crop, which he is 
fond of distending into a ball by inflating it with air. 
This crop should be large and round, reach up to the 
beak, pass round the neck, and rest on the shoulders. 
The hen's crop is of the same kind, but not so large. 
When out of health or satiated with food, it hangs 
loose like an empty bag, and the bird does not show 
to advantage. If he rarely inflates his crop, but lets 
it hang loosely about his chest, he is said to be slack- 
winded, which is a groat fault; but if he should 
blow it out so full as to iu convenience himself or lose 
command over his actions, he is said to be stiff- winded. 
Their genuine colour is blue-pied, but pieds of all 
colours are frequent, and also quite white birds. To be 
perfect, " his tail should be spread out, and not touch 
the ground, nor droop to or between his legs ; and, 
above all, he must not rest upon his rump, which is 
called rumping, and a very great fault. The shoulders 
of his wings should be kept close to his body, and 
rather high up towards his neck; he should also 
show the lower ends of the wings removed from the 
tail, and keep his feet near together, walking chiefly 
on his toes. He should measure eighteen inches 
from the point of the beak to the ti^ o^ 'Oaa\sSv^'«xsS^ 
the body of the bird slaouVd ^\o^^ o'^ \a:^^x \^crB^*^^ 
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shoulder. The Yellow-pied Pouter should be marked 
as follows : — The front and higher part of the crop 
should be white, enriched with a shining green, 
mixed with the colours with which he is pied ; but 
the white should not reach the back of the head, for 
then he is called ' ring-headed,' there being a patchy 
in the shape of a half-moon, falling upon the side of 
the neck of the same colour with which he is pied. 
When this is wanting, he is called 'swallow- 
throated.* The head, neck, back, and tail should be 
uniform. A blue-pied pigeon should have two black 
streaks or bars near the end of both wings ; if these 
be of a brown colour, the bird is not worth nearly as 
much, and he is termed * kite- barred.' When'the pinion 
of the wing is speckled with white, in the form of a. 
rose, it is called a rose-pinion, and is highly esteemed ; 
when the pinion has a large dash of white on the outer 
edge of the wing, he is said to be bishoped, or lawn- 
sleeved. They should not be naked about the thighs 
nor spindle-shanked, but the legs and thighs ought 
to be stout, straight, and well covered with white,, 
soft, downy feathers ; if the feathers of these parts 
be of any other colour, the bird is much less valu- 
able. The nine larger wing-feathers ought also to 
be white ; if not, he is called foul-flighted ; and if only 
some of them are white, he is called sword-flighted.'* 
His carriage should be dignified and erect. 

The cocks and hens should be separated during- 
winter. They are generally negligent parents, and 
therefore their eggs are usually placed under Dra- 
goons or other good nurses, the hen Pouters being^ 
supplied with eggs to sit on, and a young one a few 
days old at hatching time to feed ofl* their soft food, 
and prevent their laying again too soon, or they will 
weaken and kill themselves. Great care must be 
taken to prevent degeneracy through relations pair- 
ing. Perfect Pouters are so difficult to breed, that 
they will sell for twenty guineas or more. 
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Pouters are apt to be gorged by overfeeding 
themselves. " When they have been too long from 
grain," says the " Treatise," " they will eat so mncfa 
that they cannot digest it ; but it -will lie and corrupt 
in their crop, and kill the pigeon : if this, therefore, 
at any time happens, put them in a straight stocking, 
with their feet downward, stroking up the crop, 
that the bag which contains the meat may not hang 
down ; then hang the stocking upon a nail, keeping 
them in this manner till they have digested their 
food — only not forgetting to give them now and then 
a little water — and it will often cure them ; but when 
you take them out of the stocking, put them in an 
open basket or coop, giving them but a little meat 
at a time, or else they will be apt to gorge again." 

THE TUMBLER 

pigeons are distinguished from all others by their 
revolving or turning a summersault backwards in 
the air while flying. There are several varieties. 
They are all very prolific, tractable, light fliers, have 
pearl irides, and their beaks, though varying much 
in length, are alike in form. Most of them have a 
tendency to produce birds with white pinions and a 
white mark under the beak. 

The Old English variety is nearly extinct. They 
are of small size, with good pearl eyes, short beak, 
and pretty round head. They are admirable fliers, 
neat tumblers, going over clean once at a throw, not 
leaving the flight, and soaring very high. They are 
chiefly blue, but there are blacks, and also whites. 

The GermanFeather-pooted are large, handsome 
birds, generally black with white flights and white 
slippers, as the feathers on their feet are called ; 
others are blue, red, or yellow, with the same white 
pinions and feet- feathers. They are gentle, good 
breeders, and fly and tumble well. 
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The Common FLTiNa Tumbler has heen produced 
by crossing the old English Tumbler with the Dutch 
or continental variety, and according to the degree 
of breeding they approach the form of the high-bred 
fihort-faced Tumblers, or the continental breed, which 
are termed mousey or jowlter-headed — that is, baving 
the beak longer and the forehead less raised. The 
nearer they approach the standard of the short- faced 
birds, the more valuable they become, provided they 
are sufficiently stout and strong to take long, high 
flights, for which the very high-bred, delicate, short- 
faced birds are too weak. Of the sub- varieties of 
this kind, there is scarcely a colour common to the 
domestic pigeon that may not be found among them. 

Short- FACED Tumblers are of all varieties of colour 
and marking. The head should be round, broad, and 
high, the forehead being full, and rising abruptly, 
and rather overhanging the beak, so as to form an 
acute angle where the head and beak join, which the 
fanciers call having a good stop. The wattle should 
be very fine and narrow, leaving little space between 
the beak and the feathers of the head, which should 
seem to rise erect from the base of the beak. " And 
still further to add to the beauty and finish of the 
head," says Mr. Eaton, " the feathers under the eye 
and about the lower jaw should be full and a little 
curved upwards, which is called ' muffy.' '* The beak 
should not exceed five- eighths of an inch from the 
iris of the eye to the end of the quick of the beak, 
but the shorter the better, and it should be straight 
and fine as that of a goldfinch. If the young are 
reared by too coarse nurses, they often have their 
beaks wrenched or twisted, which makes them 
parrot-beaked. The eye should be of the brightest 
and clearest pearly white, the fuller and more pro- 
minent the better ; and there must be no cere or 
naked skin round it. A broken or muddy eye spoils 
the face. The eye often appears to be rather below 
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the centre of the head in the best-headed birds. The 
form should be small, compact, rounded in shape, 
with short, thin neck, full chest, well thrown out, 
short back, short tail and pinion feathers, and small 
feet. The head should be well thrown back, neck 
curved, chest up, pinions sweeping below the tail, the 
bird strutting upon its toes in a dandified manner. 

The Almond is the most admired of the short- 
faced sub-varieties. The requisite properties are the 
same except in feather, which should be of a rich, 
bright yellow, interspersed with jet black and clear 
white. The more they are variegated in these three 
colours, the more valuable they are. The twelve 
primary feathers of the tail and the ten of each flight 
should each contain these three colours;, but very 
few birds come up to this standard, and very few are 
of a good yellow ground colour, most being of a 
reddish brown, like the inside of the shell of an 
almond, from which they are supposed to derive 
their name. The gay colouring only appears very 
partially in the young squeakers, many of the colours 
first appearing at the first moult, and the birds do not 
attain their complete beauty of colour till they are 
two or three years old. Therefore, in buying young 
birds, endeavour first to see the parents. Almond 
birds often produce young of other colours, as duns, 
reds, yellows — sometimes self-coloured, and at other 
times mottled or splashed irregularly, as in what 
are styled agates and splashed birds. 

It is not advisable to keep any other kind of 
pigeon with Tumblers, lest their flight should be 
spoiled ; for if they get used to fly with others, 
they will, by degrees, drop in their flight. While 
other pigeons ought to circle or fly straight out, they 
ought to mount high, and should also keep close 
together. One or two good birds that have been 
used to high flying will be of great service in train- 
ing your young ones. When tk^ ^w«^^ <s^^^ "«s^ 
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strong enongh on the wing, or any old ones that yon 
have bought, well acquainted with their home, let 
them fly once a day ; a clear grey, or bright morn- 
ing is the best time, especially for young Tumblers. 
They should not be let out during foggy weather, or 
in a gale or snow-storm ; they cannot fly well or long 
in rain, although they enjoy a warm shower. When 
they are coming down, they should be enticed into 
the loffc with a little tempting food, and kept in for 
the rest of the day. They should not be allowed to 
loiter about outside, or to mix with the other pigeons. 
While sitting, only the birds that are off the eggs 
should be let out ; for if both are allowed to go for 
a long flight, the eggs will be cooled and spoiled. 

THE FANTAIL, 

or Broad-tailed Shaker, as it is also called, from the 
size of its tail, and a peculiar trembling motion or 
shaking of the neck, is a very elegant and swan-like 
bird. The tail should consist of from twenty- four to 
thirty -six feathers ; some have had thirty-nine and 
even forty-two, but such are apt to drop their tails 
from the weight, which is a very great defect ; still 
such birds would be very valuable. The beak should 
be long and slender, and the head smooth. The neck 
should be long and slender, curving back, till the head 
almost touches the tail, the neck trembling with a 
quick vibratory motion, and the chest being elevated 
and thrown well out. The back should be short, 
and the pinions of the wings fall beneath the tail, 
and the feet unfeathered. Pure white is the most 
usual plumage ; but very good blacks and blues are 
not uncommon. Mr. Harrison Weir says, " There 
are blacks and blues quite as good as any whites. 
One of the best Fantail hens I ever saw was a black. 
By crossing, various colours may be obtained, such 
as ^ood reds with white tails, etc. A patient fancier 
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who would devote time and attention to raising new 
colours would obtain some beautiful varieties." 

THE JACOBINE 

is so-called from its having a clean white head, enve- 
loped in a frill or hood of dark feathers, resembling 
the tonsure or shaven crown of a monk partially 
covered with a cowl. The pure and high-bred Jacobine 
should have a short beak, the feathers at the back of 
the head reversed, and erected so as to form a close^ 
compact hood, which arrangement of the plumago 
is continued down the sides of the neck as low as 
the bend of the wings, forming what is termed the 
chain, at the ends of which the feathers spread all 
round, exposing a spot of white down. The longer 
the chain is, and the closer and more compact the 
feathers lie, the more they are valued. The smaller 
they are the better. The body should be slightly 
elongated, and the eye of a clear pearl colour. They 
aie variously coloured, red, black, white, blue, dun^ 
yellow, and mottled; but they must have a clean 
white head, tail, rump, and thighs, with from seven 
to ten white feathers at the end of each wing. They 
incubate unsteadily, and, if they hatch their eggs, 
nurse carelessly ; and, therefore, good birds are both 
scarce and dear. It is best to place their eggs under 
good foster-parents. 

Formerly, many of the best birds were feather- 
footed, but now the English fanciers require that 
they should be " clean-legged," or free from feathers 
on the legs and feet. Feather- footed Jacobines are 
still valued on the Continent, and are sometimes 
shown with tufts over the beaks, like Trumpeters. 

The RuFP is a sub-variety, larger and coarser, 
and less compact in hood and chain, the feathers 
being longer, looser, and more irregular, which gives 
it a much less neat appearance, more like a ruff « ^2£*- 
other respects it is like an miervo^ ^^^Odoife. 
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The Capuchin, another sub-variety, is an inferior 
Jacobine without a chain. 



THE TRUMPETER 

derives its name from imitating the sound of the 
trumpet, which it always does in the spring of the 
year. It will also trumpet at other times, if well 
supplied with hemp-seed : but no birds should be too 
often indulged with this heating food. The voice 
should be deep, sonorous, and varied, and the longer 
it is continued the more valuable is the bird. The 
trumpeting is a peculiarity possessed by this breed, 
and consists in a prolongation of the ordinary coo of 
the male pigeon. In some cases, good birds, when 
nesting, will continue to trumpet without intermis- 
sion for several minutes. Next to the trumpeting, 
their most distinctive property is a tuft of feathers 
growing over the base of the beak, the feathers of which 
open and spread out in the form of a pink or carnation, 
and the larger and more even this tuft is the more 
valuable is the bird. This tuft is not found in any- 
other breed, and only occasionally in some of its 
crosses. They have handsome turned crowns, and 
the feet are heavily feathered. In first-class Ijirds, 
the longest of these feathers should be from four to 
five inches in length, with good strong quills, spread- 
ing well outwards from each toe. The ordinary colour 
is white ; bat there are also blacks, and beautifully 
mottled black and white. The mottled should have 
white only on the head, neck, and shoulders of the 
wings, and none on the tail, flights, or under parts 
of the body. Blues, reds, and yellows, are very 
rare. They should all have pearl eyes, except a small 
white variety, which has dark eyes, and is not so 
much valued on that account. They are large 
birds, approaching the Runt in size, and like it in 
make, veij prolific, good nurses, and fatten well and 
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eat tenderly. Being better fliers than Runts, they 
are more able to keep out of the reach of cats, dogs, 
and rats. Good Trumpeters are not common. From 
the feathering of their feet, they are liable to break 
their eggs in the nest, and should, therefore, be pro- 
vided with large nest-pans. This extreme amount 
of feather on their feet also necessitates great atten- 
tion to cleanliness in their management 

THE RUNT 

is a name given by the English fanciers to any very 
large variety of pigeon, and means nothing more 
than a common mongrel ; but the genuine Runt is a 
superior bird, and the largest of domestic pigeons. 
There are many varieties, but the chief are the Leg- 
horn, Roman, Spanish, Norwegian, and Friesland 
Runts, and the Frillback. The Leghorn is a large, 
stately, very broad-chested, short-backed, long-legged, 
close-feathered, and firm-fleshed bird. The neck is 
long and bent, the eye hollow in the head, with a 
thin cere round it ; the beak very short, the upper 
mandible having a small wattle, and bending slightly 
over the under. The Spanish have the longest body 
and wings of any pigeons, the pinion feathers often 
being so long that they rise with difficulty from the 
ground. They are short-necked, short-legged, and 
loose-feathered. The Friesland, or Frizzled, have all 
the feathers set the contrary way. The Frillback is 
a white variety, having all its feathers curling 
upwards, so that the point of each stands out, and 
the whole looks like a plaited frill. 

If properly managed, Runts are very prolific. 
Their heaviness unfits them for ordinary pigeon- 
houses or lofts, as they cannot fly easily to the 
height of a house, and are, therefore, best lodged in 
a low house or nesting place, raised only a few feet 
from the ground. An old rahb\trWw:5o^ ^<3sisSi^ ^^6S5^ 
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be made into a good house for them. They walk or 
rest on the ground, instead of perching on houses, or 
walking on roofs like other pigeons. Good Bunts 
are scarce, and much valued. They are frequently 
over-fed, bred in-and-in, and not allov^ed sufficient 
exercise. 

THE TCRBIT 

somewhat resembles the Jacobine, but has not the 
hood. It is chiefly distinguished by its frill and 
gullet. The frill is formed by the feathers opening 
and standing up on the breast, like a shirt frill or 
ruffle, down the whole front of the neck, and the 
larger it is the more valuable is the bird. The 
gullet is an enlargement of the throat from the beak 
to the frill, a fine narrow development of skin. The 
beak should be short and thick, and Mr. Brent says, 
the head '^ should not be round, as described by 
most writers, but broad, aud somewhat angulsu*." 
The smaller and more compact and rounded in body 
the bird is, the more it is valued. The secondary 
wing-feathers, greater and lesser wing coverts, and 
shoulder feathers, should be coloured, and all the 
rest pure white. The shoulders are of various 
colours. They will fly almost as well as Tumblers, 
if trained, and are among the prettiest and most 
admired of fancy pigeons. 

THE OWL 

closely resembles the Turbit, for which, when of one 
colour, it has often been mistaken and sold. But 
there are distinct differences between the two. The 
frill is rarely so long, and opens and reflects both 
ways like a rose ; the head is rounder, and the beak 
more hooked, which, with its prominent eyes, and 
shy and wild nature, has given rise to its English 
name. It is whole-coloured, generally blue or silver, 
with black bars across the wings, and a light pow- 
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dery cast of colour about the neck ; but wbite, black, 
and even yellow, are sometimes met with. Their 
breeding-places should be dark and private, for the 
least noise affrights them, and when disturbed, they 
fly off their eggs. 

THE NUN 

is a very pretty variety, deriving its name from its 
white plumage^ and having the head covered as it 
were with a black veil, a tuft of feathers rising from 
the back of the head and bending forwards like a 
hood or veil thrown a little back. They are of 
various strongly contrasted colours. In almost all 
cases the body is pure white, the head, tail, and 
flight feathers of the wings being coloured, generally 
black, but blue, red, yellow, and dun, are not un- 
common ; in all of which, the head, tail, and flights 
must match. 

THE ARCHANGEL 

was introduced into England at a comparatively 
recent date, and is thought to have deteriorated in 
our hands through in-and-in breeding. It is one of 
the few artificial or fancy breeds which, while pre- 
serving the natural form or structure of the wild 
species, is remarkable for the extreme beauty and 
novelty of its colouring. The head, neck, breast, 
and under parts, are of a fine coppery-red, very 
glossy, and reflecting an orange tint. The wings and 
back are a shining black, showing purple and green 
shades ; the tail slate-coloured, with a black bar at 
the extremity. The first feathers of the young birds 
are all tipped with kite brown ; the head is rather 
long and narrow, with a point of feathers behind, or 
** snake-headed ;" the beak pale brown, and eyes 
gravel, with light orange-red iris ; the feet clean and 
bright red. It is a steady breed^T, «xA ^^^^*^^« 
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THE BABB 

is chiefly distinguiBbed by a naked, red cere or skin 
round tbe eye, wbicb increases in size until tbe bird 
is four years old. The broader, redder, and more 
even it is, the more the bird is valued. The head 
should be thick and broad, and the broader the 
better; the beak thick, and very short, bearing a 
small wattle on it ; the eyes pearl ; the neck long* 
and thin ; the chest full ; the body long ; the feet 
rather stout, and the pinion-feathers very long. The 
purest plumage is coal-black; but there are duns, 
whites, reds, yellows, blues, and pieds. They are a 
very pure breed, and rank high as fancy pigeons. 



In conclusion, we can confidently boast that this 
little manual contains more complete directions for 
the management of pigeons than have been given 
in any other work. The larger part of most books 
upon the subject is devoted to descriptions of the 
different varieties, which appears to us to be beginning 
at the wrong end ; for through the want of plain and 
full directions upon some important point inadver- 
tently omitted, the pigeon-keeper may lose valuable 
birds. We have, consequently, had to limit the de- 
scriptions of the varieties, both in number and 
length, although we have treated of all the most im- 
portant breeds; but should this little manual meet 
with the patronage that we hope it deserves, we 
may present the public with a larger, complete, and 
elaborate work upon this interesting subject. 
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Cut flowers, to keep a long 

Dahlias, to keep uirough 
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Docks, dandelions, dec, to 

Duckweed, of ponds, to 
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Earwigs, trap for 
Mxport&tioc, to prepare 
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Fireproof mortar, to make 
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Flowers, to preserve cut 
— — to revive withered 
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Grass plots, to kill worms 
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on 
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vent 
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plants, to prevent 
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Misletoe, to propagate 
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to extirpate [kill 

Moths for prrjservi&i^, to 
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kill 
on fruit-trees, to p re- 
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Mousetrap, garden 
Mice, to poison 
Mushroom spawn, to make 
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grow [scale on 
OrchidsB plants, to kill 
Otto of roses, to make 
Parsley, to dry, for winter 
use [iVom wasps 
Peaches, dso., to protect \ - 
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Preventive for red spidei 

in melon pits, Ac. 
Plant sticks, to preveni 

rotting [abh 

Putty, to make imperish. 
Rats, to poison [tacks of 
Red spider to prevent at- 

on vines, to destroy 

thrips, AC, in pits, U 

kill 
Scale on orchids plants 

to kill 
-— on pine plants, to kill 
•—— wash to kill [novi 

firom frult>trees, to roi 

Seeds for exportation, U 

Srepare 
ution to preserve wood 
Small birds, to poison 
Snails dt worms crawlin| 

up trees, to prevent 
Sting of a bee, to cure 
Thrips, dkc, on eucum- 

hers, to kill 
Timber trees, to poison 
Tobacco water, a cheap 
to prepare Britisib 

grown 
Tdmtits, to poison 
Trees, on open walls, U 

fumigate 
—— for snails 

for earwigs 

i— formica 
Trap for cockroaches 
Tulips, dfc, to expand 
Turnips, from fly, to en. 

sure a crop of [s^p 
Tines from bleeding, to 

peaches, d^.,wa8h foi 

to destroyred spider or 

to kill mealy-bug on 

Walnuts with their shells 

clean, to preserve 
Wash to prevent cattli 

barking trees 

for vines, peaches, dee. 

Wasps' nests, to destroy 
Waterproof composition 

for calico 
Weed and worms ingraveJ 

walks, to kill 
White flowers red, to turn 
Wireworm, to protect 

from, carnation 
Worms on lawns, to • -«stroj 
Wood, solution tu preservt 
Woodliee, traT> for 
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Channing's Essays, 2s. 6d. 

Falconer's Shipwreck, Is. 6d. 

Ghafone's Letters, Is. 6d. 

Mason's Self-knowledge, 
Is. 6d. 

Scott's (SirW.) Ballads and 
Lyrics, Is, 6d. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, 



Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare, 2s. 6d. 
Washington Irving's Essays 

AND Sketches, Is. 6d. 
Cowper's Poetical Works, 3s. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 

28. 6d. 
The Cottagers of Glenburnib, 

Is. 6d. 
Moore's Practical Pibtt, 

28. 6a, 
Gray's Poetical Works, Is. 6d. 
Giles' Domestic Happiness, 

Is. 6d. 
Gregory's Legacy to his 

Daughters, Is. 6d. 
Lamb's Rosamund Gray, Is. 6d. 



Is. 6d. 
*•* It is necessary to order the Miniature Classic Library Editions 

GROOMBRIDGE'S CABINET CLASSICS. 

nhutrated with Yignette Engravings. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Cabei. 

Fcap. 8vo, oloth, 6s. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Cabby. 

Fcap. 8to, cloth, 6s. 
THOMSON'S SEASONS AND CASTLE OF INDOLENOb. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 

GOLDSMITH'S POEMS AND ESSAYS. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 28. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Charles Lamb. Fcap. Svo, 

doth, Is. 6d. 
MARMION. • By Sib Walteb Scott. Fcap. Svo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sib Walteb Scott, Fcap. Svo, 

cloth. Is. 6d. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sib Walteb Scott. 

Fcap. Syo, oloth. Is. 6d. 
BOKEBY. By Sib Walteb Scott. Fcap. Svo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. Lewis. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 28. 
ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. Fcap. 8vo> 

cloth. Is. 6d. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND IHB INDIAN COTTAGE. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliveb Goi.-a%-\BXCT..^s-w^«'^^^-r*»>- 
.. Vlt is necessary to otdet (iTW«Mto^^^^'*^2j»sst>A. 

London: GBOOMBBIDQia AiSD ^O&^^^^^^J'*^^'^^ 



GRACE AGUILAB'S WORKS. 

NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTBATED. FOK PRESENTATION. 



HOME nmUEirCE. a Tale for Mothers and Daughten. Crown 
8vo, Ulustrated, cloth gilt, S«., poat free for 60 atamps. 

THE MOTHER'S RECOMPEHSE. A Sequel to Home Influence. 
With Illustrationi, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ds, 

WOMAH'S FRIEHDSHIF. A Story of Domestic Life. Crown 8vo, 
lUostrated, cloth gilt, B*., poit free for 60 itamps. 

THE VALE OE CEDARS; Or, the Martyr. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, bi., poit free for 60 stamps. 

THE DATS OE BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. Crown 
Svo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6«., post free for 72 stamps. 

HOME SCENES AKD HEART STUDIES. Crown Svo, Illustrated, 
cloth gUt, 5«., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE WOMEH OE ISRAEL. Characters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures. Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6<., post free for 72 stamps. 



CRITICISMS ON GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

HOKE IBTLTJENGE. — " Grace Agnilar wrote and spoke as one inspired; she con- 
densed and spiritualized, and all her thoughts and feelings were steeped in the 
essence of celestial love and truth. To those who reallv knew Grace Aguilar, 
all enloeium fall short of her deserts, and she has left a olank in her particular 
walk or literature, which we never expect to see filled np."— Pi^^nsMt^M to 
JE^luh Shrines by Mrs. Hall. 

MOTHER'S RE00HFEN8E. — "'The Mother's Recompense' forms a fitting dose 
to its predecessor, ' Home Influence.' The results of maternal care are fiilly 
developed, its rich rewards are set forth, and its lesson and its moral are power- 
folly enforced." — Morning Fast. 

WOMiJETB FRIEEDBHIP.— " We congratulate Miss Agnilar on the spirit, motive, 
and composition of this story. Her aims are eminently moral, and her cause 
comes recommended hj the most beautiful associations. These, connected with 
the skill here evinced in their development, ensure the success of her labours." — 
Illustrated News. 

YALE OF 0EDAR8. — "The authoress of this most fascinating volume has selected 
for her field one of the most remarkable eras in modem mstory — ^the reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The tale turns on the extraordinary extent to whidi 
concealed Judaism had gained footing at that period in Spain. It is marked by 
much power of description, and hj a woman's delicacy of toueh, and it will add 
to its writer's well-earned reputation." — Eclectic Review. 

DATS OF BRUOE. — *' The tale is well told, the interest warmly sustained through- 
out, and the delineation of female character is marked by a delicate sense of 
moral beauty. It is a work that may be confided to the hands of a daughter by 
her parent."— C!OT*r< Journal. 

HOME BOENES. — ** Grace Aguilar knew the female heart better than any writer of 
our day, and in every fiction from her pen we trace the same masterly analysis 
and development of the motives and feelings of woman's nature." — Critic. 

WOMEN OF ISRAEL.— "A work that is sufficient of itself to create and crown a 
reputation."— if r«. S. C. Hall. 
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BIBDS. 

Blegantlj bound, IUii8tnt«d with BevetAy Engrftvingt, Frioe 8«. 9d^ 

suitable for Ftesentation, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIRDS ; 

Their Management, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, 
and the Methods of OatohixLg thenu 

Bt J. M. BEOHSTEIN, M.D. 

'* This beautiftally illustrated edition of Dr. Bechstein's weU-knoiwn work wiU 
be welcomed bj every lover of natural historr, and is remarkable for the fidelity 
and beauty of the engravings^ no less than ror its general eleeant appearance. 
A copious alphabetical index is appended to the volume, which wiU enable the 
reader instantly to find the birds whose history and management are required." 

*«* Orfgr Qrofiibridgt^B JBdUion, with Seventy lUtuiraiione, price 8s. 6<l. 

S£i£iS« 

Sixth Edition, Illnstrated with One Hundred Engravings, price 4s., eloth gitt, 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL; 

Practical Hints on the Management and oomplete Preservation of tht 

Honey Bee. 
Bt HBNBY TAYLOB. 



AQUABIA. 

"Sem Edition, revised and additionally Illastrated, prioe 8«. 6i., oloth gilt» 

THE BOOK OP THE AQUARIUM ; 

Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and Management in all Seasons, of 
Collections of Marine and Biver Animals and Plants. 

Bt SHIBLBT HIBBEBD, 
Author of *' Bustio Adornments for Homes of Taste," etc. 

TOWN GABDENS. 

Second Edition, price 3«. 6d., with Illustrations, oloth gilt, 

THE TOWN GARDEN; 

A Manual for the Successfhl Management of City and Subnrbaa Oardeni* 

Bt SHIBLEY HIBBERD, 
Author of " Garden Favourites," etc., etc. 

Fifth Edition, much enlarged, prioe 2«. 6<2., cloth gilt, 

THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT-BOOK; 

A Treasury of Interesting Facts and Practical Information nseflil in Horticnl* 
ture ; comprising the most efibetual Methods for the Destruction or Removal 
of EvervthiDg lojurious to tile Garden, with Preventions and Cures for the 
various Diseases of Plants, and perfect Directions for the Preservation of 
Trees, Fruits, and Flowers. 

Bt WILLIAM JONES. 

New Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4f., 

DICTIONARY OP BOTANICAL TERMS ; 

Hlnttrated by nearly Two Hundred Woodoata^ 
Bt vhb Evf. 9. ^. 'B.'fik'^^^A'Tl « 
iate Professor of Botiai mt\i«k\3m^w^3^_^|^^^'^^* 



BOOKS OH EOVSEHOLD HATTERS. 



MONDAY MORNING ; How to Get Through it A CoUection of 
lueflil Praotioal HintB on Honsekeraing and Household Matters for Genii^ 
women. By Babba&a Hvxsov. d2mo, doth, gilt edges, 1». 

COTTAGE COOKERY. The Complete Cottage Cookery. By 
EaxHSB OopuiT. Tenth Edition, 18mo, oloth. It, 

ART OF GOOD AND CHEAP COOKERY for the Working 
daases. 3d, 

A WORD TO PARENTS, NURSES, AND TEACHERS on thflk 
Bearing and Management of Children. By Bsthbb Coplbt. ISmo, 
doth. It, 

LESSONS ON HOUSEWIFERY. For the nse of Industrial 
Schools and Cottagers' FamiUee. Bj John Whisb, M.B.C.S. 18mo» 
eloth, 9d, 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, Politeness, and Good Breeding. By 
G. B. SiiBeBHC. 18mo, doth. It, 64. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. By the Rev. 
G. W. MoirxeoMBRT. Enlarged by a Memoir of the late Mrs. Blisabetii Fry, 
contributed by the late Joseph Jonn Gnm^. 12mo, doth, 2t. 6d, 

CHILDREN, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. By Mas. Puklah. 
A very oseM little Manual aa the Health, Food, Dress, DispositioD, and 
Bduoation of Children. 6d, 

HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN'S CLOTHES at 
Small Cost. With numerous explanatory Engravings. By Mrs. Fuiaav, 
6d, 

HINTS ON HOUSES AND HOUSE FURNISHING; or, Economics 
for Young Beginners. 18mo, cloth. It, 9d, 

OUR BOYSi What Shall we do with them ? By G. E. Saboenv 

18mo, cloth, 1«. 

MORALITIES FOR HOME. By G. E. Sabgbnt. 18mo, cloth. Is, 
GOOD TIMES. The Savings' Bank and the Fireside. 12mo, 4d, 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. With Hints 6n Domestic 
Medicine and Surgery. Prepared at tiiie suggestion of the Rev. F. G. CkMK^ 
H. M. Inspector of Schools. By W. B. TaoiXKUBB. 12mo, doth. Is. Ha, 



THE ECONOMICS OF BREWING. Deduced from Practice. By 
E. J. TwBEn. 12mo, doth, 2t. 6d, 

THE WINE GUIDE. Practical Hints on the Purchase and Manage* 
ment of Foreign Wines. By F. C. Mills. 32mo, doth. It. 

HE COMPLETE PRIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK, for Property, 

Income, and Expenditure. Fcap. 4to, wrapper. Is. 

f HE ECONOMIC HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, for Fifty-Two Weeks 
Adapted for any year, and for beginning at any time in the year. Is. 



London : (7JBO0MBRIDGB ft BO^B, 6> TaWmM^Qit lB.^m« 



Beady this daj, pott 8to, eloth gilt, price St., 

ENGLAND'S WORKSHOPS. 

BY 



Db. G. L. M. STRAUSS. 
C. W. QUIN, F.C.S. 
JOHN 0. BROUGH. 



THOMAS ARCHER. 
W. B. TEGETMEIER. 
W. J. PROWSE. 



CONTENTS. 
METAL WOBKSHOPS. 



Mr. Gillott'8 Steel Pen Manufactory, 
at Birmingham. 

The Gas Branch and Chandelier 
Manufactory of Messrs. Stroud ft 
Co., at Birmingham. 

Mr. Charles Beeves' Smallarms Fac- 
tory. 

Weighbridges at the Albion Works of 
Messrs. Pooley & Son, LiverpooL 

Coal and Iron at Coalbrookdale. 

A Cani8t«r Maker's. 

Fitzroy Zinc and Galvanised Iron 

Works. 
Brass Founding. 
Brass-Foimdry and Tube Works of 

William Tonks ft Sons, Hoseley 

Street, Birmingham. 
German Silver. 
Wrought Iron. 

Dartmouth Works, Birmingham. 
Tin Plate. 

CHBMICAL 
The Great Chemical Works of Messrs. 

Chance Brothers ft Co., at Oldbury. 

A Visit to Messrs. Howard ft Sons' 

• Quinine, Borax, and Tartaric Add 

Works, Stratford. 
AYisit to Messrs. Davy & Macmnrdo's 

Chemical Works, at Bermondsey 

and Upper Thames Street. 

GLASS WORKSHOPS. 



Blectrum, Albata, and Yirginian Plate 
Manufactory, and Eleotroplatinf 
Works of John Yates ft Sons, Prit- 
chett Street and Coleshill Street, 
Birmingham. 

Tin-plate, Japanning, and Papier 
Mach^ Works, of Loveridge ft 
Schoolbred, Merridale Street, Wd- 
verhampton. 

Edge Tools. 

Messrs. John Tatee ft Co.'s Mann* 
factory of Edge Tools, Exchange 
Works, Aston, and Pritchett Street 
Works, Birmingluun. 

Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chines.— A Day at the Orwell 
Works, Ipswich. 

Sheffield Steel-ware. 

The Queen's Plate and Cutlery Works 
of Messrs. Mappin Brothers, Baker's 
Hill. 

Locks and Keys. 

WOBKSHOPS. 
A Visit to Messrs. Hnskiaaon ft Sou* 

Chemical Factory. 
Perfumes and Perfumery. — A Visit to 

Messrs. Piesse & Lubin s Laboratory 

of Flowers. 
Messrs. Cliff ft Co.'s Chemioal St<me- 

ware Works, Lambeth. 



The Glass Works of Messrs. Chance 
Brothers ft Co., Spon Lane, near 
Birmingham. 

FBOVISION AND SUPPLY WOBKSHOPS. 



The Glass Manufactory of Meaan. 
Defines, in Houndsditoh. 



Price's Patent Candle Company, Sher 
wood Works, Battersea. 

Visit to the Lambeth Marsh Candle 
Works. 

Visit to a Wax Vesta and Lneifer 
Match Factory. 

The Bathgate Paraffin Oil Works. 

Visit to a Provision, Cigar, and Whole- 
sale Grocery Establishment. 

DOMESTIC WOBKSHOPS. 
She Boar's Head Cotton Mills, Messrs. i The G^y's Inn PlaiiA^n^ 
Bvans ft Co., Darley. \ torj. 



Visit to a Tobacco MannfiMtoiy.. 

Paper Bags. 

Mustard and Starch.—A Day at the 

Carrow Works, Norwich. 
Messrs. Hill, Evans, ft Co.'s Vinegar 

Works, at Worcester. 
Messrs. Allsopp's Pale Ale Brewery, 

Burton-on-lrent. 
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ONE HUNDRED & ONE STORIES 

VOE 

SUMMER DAYS & WINTER NIGHTS. 

These well-written and beautiftil Stories are progressiTe in deaigUt 
adapted to tlie oomprehension of children from the aees of four to ten or 
twelve years. Thej are lively, instraotlTe, and xnoraT; their endeavonr is 
to teaek; to entertain while they improTe---to inform the mind and educate 
the heart. Each Storr is illostratea with well-executed Enffravings. They 
are among the best ana cheapest hooka for young people published. 

STORIES, price ONB PENNY each. 



Story of a Daisv. 
Borer and his Jniends. 
Little Frank. 
Little Fortune Seekers. 
Blackberry Gathering. 
Fir Tree's Story. 
Child's Search for 

FairiM. 
Fisherman's Children. 
Little Peepy. 
Babbits and Peewits. 
Alice and her Birds. 
Little Charley. 
A Doll's Story. 
Faithful Dog. 



Spring and Summer. 
Hero without Couraee. 
Children's Visit to tne 

Sea. 
Busy Bees. 
New Ascent of Mont 

Blanc. 
Much Ado about Noi. 

thins. 
Hushaby. 
Twelfth Night. 
Donald, the Shetland 

Pony. 
Briery Wood. 
Buttercups and Daisies. 



Yisitto Queen '^ctoria 



Katey's Voyage. 
Catdi a 



Baft- 



Coral Necklace. 
Visit to the Waterfowl. 
The Cherry Orchard. 
Midsummer Holidays. 
The Lost Letter. 
Walter and Mary. 
Lady Eva. 

Cottager's Christmas. 
More Haste» less Speed. 
Story of a Hyacinth. 
Primrose Gathering. 
Queen of the May. 



STORIES, price TWOPENCE each. 



How to Catol 
terfly. 

Sandy, the Cat. 

Cousm Johnny. 

Happy Orchard. 

Tommy and his Baby 
Brother. 

The Christmas Party. 

Parrots and Nightin- 
gales. 

Light Wing and Bright 
Eje. 

Tottie May. 



The Young Gardener. 
Mary's Visit to the Gold 

Fields. 
Little Black People. 
The Young Prince. 
Penfold Farm. 
Emesf s Dream. 
Adventures in the Moss 

Hat. 
The Losses of a Day. 
The Smoke and the 

Kite. 



Carl Thorn's Bevengo. 
Ally's Birthday. 
Bight is Bight. Parti. 
Bight is Bight. Part 2. 
WiUiam Tell. 
Wishing and Working, 
Ehn Villa. 
Lost and Found. 
Little Tim. 
Peter Lawley. 
My Young Mastera. 
David Allen. 



Sea Kings. 
Madelaine Tube. 
Young Emigrants. 
Boy and the Book. 
Oscar. 
Crusaders. 
Ship and the Island. 
Fairy Craft of Nature. 
Widow's Son. 
Children and the Sage. 
Halcyon Days. 
Home at the Haven. 



STORIES, price THREEPENCE each. 



Seeker and Finder. 
Poacher and his Family. 
King and the Bondmen. 
Bising and Thriving. 
Bewards of Industry. 
Vacant Throne. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for 

Chilli ren. 
Story of V^ellington. 
Prophet and the Lost 

City. 



Stox7 of Moffat. 
Loms DuTal. 
Foundlingofthe Wreck. 
In Scho(u and Out of 

School. 
Young Artist. 
Alfred the Great. 
Anna Webster. 
Bound the World. 
Irish Emigrants. 
Self-helpers. 



The Sisters. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. Charming little Stories for very Young 

Children. Id. each (36 sorts), or in Six Packets, 6<i. each. 
SERIES OF BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. Twopence each (21 sorts), 

or in Seven Packets, 6^. each. 

STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS Aim WINTER NIGHTS. Two- 
pence each (12 sorts), or in Four Packets, 6^. each. 

ADVANCED SERIES OF STORIES ¥0R SUMMER DAYS AND 
fVINTEB NIQETS, 3d, each (32 sorts), oT\nme)ci\.««»Vfe\aA».w«b^ 
^ Ston'ea for Summer Daya aad Winter tl\R\xxa, KSx«fc «iwcv«a, Vsl '^'iMfc 
t^oJiunea, Is, eaoh. Beeond&erwi^ Rig;ht Vol\iniaa* \». waYu v\Vaa,XmX«^ v 



TWO NSW WORKS BT JUUA CORNER. 



Now ready, price One Shilling each, 

PLAYS fOR HOME ACTINii 

YOUNG PERFORMERS. 

1. The King and the Troubadour.— A Play for 

Home Acting and Young Performers. By Julia Oosnbb. With n 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 

2. The Sleeping Beauty. — ^A Play for Home Acting and 

Young Penormers. By Julia Oositbs. With a Ooloure^ Frontia- 
piece and other ^lustrations. Price One Shilling. 

GEOOMBEIDaE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTEP. EOW. 

Price Three Shillings, doth gflt, with more than One Hundred 

Bngrayings, 

THE HISTORY OF A SHIP 

EBOM HEB OBADLE TO HEB GBAYE. 

BT GRANDPA BSN. 

** A most attractiye book for boys is * Thb Histobt ov a Shxt vboic 
HiB Cbadlb to Hbb Qbatb.' a perfect description of a ship in all her 
parts, from the keel to the topsail. A book to be read and remembered z 
written by an author skilled in nautical matters, well read in nautical 
history, and deeply acquainted with the life of a sailor." 

GROOMBRIDaB AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTEB BOW. 



Second and cheaper Edition, price 3*. Qd., with Illustrationi by 

GlOBGB CbITIKSHAVK, 

OUT AND ABOUT. 

A BOTS ADVENTURES, WBITTEN FOB ADVEN- 

TUBOUS BOYS. 
BT BAIN FRISWSLL, 

Author of *< Footsteps to Fame/' etc. 



flohooL 

The Doctor's Message. 

Mrs. Taw's Story. 

Old Flock's Philosophy. 

Surprising News. 

Old Coaching Days. 

I Arrive in London. 

The Professor. 

How I Ban for my Life. 

The Lively Bea^ 

Jforthw»Td Ho 



CONTENTS 



The Begions of Ice. 
Frozen to Death. 
Alone on the Arctic 

Sea. 
Frozen up. 
The Esquimaux. 
The Bear Hunt. 
Lost on the Ice. 
The Traitor inthA^^'v. 
Storni MiA'WTecJk.. \ ^wnBb.. 
Again mlKii^MSkiaL. \o\ii.^>3Qsss^- 



The Ocean of Land. 
New York, 
Slave Sale. 

G-reat Prairie Journey. 
The Booky Mountains. 
Gold Diggers. 
Home i^ain. 
I Join my SUb^« 



WITH COLOURED PLATES. 

Valuable Work of Eeference for the Garden 

and Oreenlionse. 



THE 



FLOKjfilL W0EL2) 



AND 



GARDEM GUIDE. 

EDITED BT 

SHntLET HIBBEBD, Esq., F.R.H.S. 



PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION SIX SHILLINGS. 

A Spedmtn Number sent post free Jbr Seven SUtmpSi 



GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 6, Patebkosteb Row, London, 

AND ALL BOOESELLEBS. 



-^ very few words will tell the object ofTiat Flobal WoBLD.' 

• 

'Thk Flo&al Wobld' is devoted entirely to Gard^iing Subjects, and no snb* 
sidiary topics are allowed to interfere with the full consideration of these, as repre- 
sented in the several departments of Plant Houses, Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Culture, Garden Scenes and Embellishments, the Management of Allotment Lands, 
Flower Shows, and Horticultural Botany. 

These are severally treated in a simple and practical manner by experienced pens, 
and tbe fullest attention is given to communications from Correspondents, whether 
seeking or conveying information. 

Gardening Amateurs want information on all sorts ef subjects: they want to ask 
questions, and to get civil answers ; and often they desire to have a whole code (tf 
some special department of Plant Culture condensed into the compass of a nutsheU. 
They are growers of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, and many of them exhibitors 
in each of these three departments ; and to keep pace with the times Jthev need to 
be informed, from month to month, what is going on in " The Floral World," what 
new plants have been introduced from ''far countries," what new sorts have been 
raised at home, and, perhaps, more important still, what, among the immense numben 
of varieties we possess, deserve to be retained, improved, and preserved. 

For amateurs with moderate means, and ambition to excel in the varioos prac- 
tices of Horticulture, and in the floral decoration of the garden, greenhouse, con- 
servatory, and the wijldows of the dwelling, 'The Flo&al Wobld' will be found a 
cheap and practical medium of intelligence and intercommunication, its price within 
^e meana of ail, and, it ia trusted, so plaimed u to \m ufilvexsaU^ aicce\^le. 
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